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GLIMPSES OF OLD ENGLISH HOMES. 


I.—PENSHURST.' 


Summer in the Kentish Weald means a 
very wealth of luxurious beauty in nature, 
and the approach to Penshurst, the home of 
the Sidneys, leads through pleasant lanes 
bordered with hedges where the wild rose 
and trailing honeysuckle mingle in friendly 
fashion with shining holly leaves and the 
blackberry vine, while the sweet-scented air 
blows softly over hill and vale, and a delicious 
purple haze rests upon the surrounding land- 
scape. At one point of the way, on the 
high ridge between Southborough and Bid- 
borough, a panorama extending over the 
three counties of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex 
lies stretched before you—an undulating, 
thickly-wooded country, fair and fertile, 
slumbering in the noonday sun. The lanes 
stretch on, and you pass by fields of the 
sweet pink clover, and others again full of 
the lovely hop vines twining around tall 
poles, and falling in clusters of a pale sea- 
green colour. A few minutes later the little 
village is passed, where a glimpse is caught 
of the grey church tower, after which a 
sudden turn of the road brings you in view 
of the grand old place itself, and Penshurst 
is before you. 

Far back in feudal times, before the date 
of William the Conqueror, a fortified house 
occupied the site of the present buildings, and 
during two centuries afterwards it descended 
in a direct line from father to son in the 
family of the de Penchesters, from whom in 
the reign of Edward I. it passed away on 
account of the failure of male heirs. 

Sir John de Pulteney was the next to 
sueceed to the possession of Penshurst, and 
to him is ascribed a greater part of the man- 


sion as it now stands. The crown granted 
him the right to embattle, or “crenellate,” 
which enables the exact date to be ascertained 
from the State records. 

A learned archeologist has assigned the 
precise rank which Penshurst holds amongst 
the ancient baronial mansions of England, 
and says that in it we have a nearly perfect 
example of the house of a wealthy gentleman 
of the time of Edward IIL, in the year of 
our Lord 1341. Such care has been taken 
in making the restorations needful from 
time to time, that the air of antiquity has 
been fully preserved, no one part of the 
building clashing with another in its effect 
upon the eye, and as the afternoon shadows 
of today fall across the quadrangle, so have 
they fallen day after day uninterruptedly 
since before the Black Prince won his spurs 
at Crecy, or took captive the French king at 
Poictiers, and before the chief of English 
orders of knighthood was founded. 

In approaching the vast pile, grey with 
age and stately in its silent dignity, we must 
remember that we “tread the groves of 
Arcady ”—for to the left stands “ Sidney’s 
Oak,” under which the fair-faced child played 
in his early years, while his poetic tempera- 
ment insensibly absorbed the beauties of 
nature surrounding him. A little further 
on is “ Saccharissa’s Walk,” shaded by the 
lofty beeches upon whom Waller, the Poet 
Laureate of the day, calls to impart his passion 
to the lady of his love :— 


“Ye lofty beeches! tell this matchless dame, 
That if together ye fed all one flame, 
It could not equalise the hundredth part 
Of what her eyes have kindled in my heart.” 


1 The following article has been read and revised by Lord De L’Isle, by whose permission the 
historical portraits are now for the first time reproduced. 
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In friendly rivalry with the beeches stand 
some noble oaks, and the whole park is richly 
wooded, while the views from the higher 
slopes are both varied and extensive, reaching 
across a pleasant valley to the Medway river 
in the distance. 

Penshurst cannot fail to be imposing and 
beautiful at any season of the year, but only 
in the ripe summer-time can you see the 
deep-tinted purple clematis forming a mass 
of glowing colour against the time-stained 
walls on the right as you pass through the 
first court and enter the grand old fourteenth- 
century hall. 

One glimpse of this hall will convey a 
more vivid realisation of the life of the olden 
time than any description which words can 
give. It was the great centre of family life ; 
the place where the lord of the manor and 
his numberless retainers, as well as any 
chance guests, assembled for the daily mid- 
day meal. Upon the raised dais at the end 
were spread the places for the host and his 
more honoured guests, perhaps upon a more 
ornamented table than the long narrow ones 
along the sides of the hall, which were 
appropriated to the use of the remainder 
of the household, and which are among the 
earliest pieces of furniture in England, being 
the original ones used at Penshurst. The 
ancient sideboard or buffet, filled with costly 
plate which in feudal times would have occu- 
pied one end of the dais, is gone, with all its 
precious ornaments, but at the opposite end 
of the dais is the stone staircase leading to 
the solar, or principal chamber, which has a 
narrow look-out into the hall. Through this 
narrow opening the master of the house 
could eall his attendants, and at the same 
time observe at will the conduct of his 
retainers as they disported themselves below. 


The lower chamber beneath this “lord’s 
room” was originally a cellar. At the 


extreme end of the hall is the music gallery, 
which is still perfect, and a fine example 
of oak panelling. Under this gallery 
is a concealed passage called the screens, 
where there is a place formerly used for 
washing the hands before dinner, and where 
several doors lead to different parts of the 
building, such as the ancient buttery, or the 
place for giving out beer and other drinks, 
and the pantry, where the bread and dry 
stores were given. Sufficient proof of the 
antiquity of this part of the house is fur- 
nished by the fact that most of the wainscot- 
ing and the doors are of split oak, untouched 
with the plane, having been cut and fitted 
only by the chisel and hatchet. Behind the 


minstrels’ gallery and over the buttery and 


pantry are a suite of rooms at present unfur- 
nished and uninhabited, called Saccharissa’s 
rooms, which were probably used by that 
lady when on a visit to Penshurst in later 
years, after she had married the Earl of 
Sunderland. 

In the very centre of the hall stands the 
hearth, the only one of the kind remaining 
in England, over which there was at an 
earlier period an opening! in the roof, having 
a small ornamented turret to cover it, called 
asmoke louvre. The andirons or “ fire-dogs ” 
are two upright standards supporting a long 
cross-bar, against which on either. side huge 
logs of wood are piled ready for burning. 
These fire-dogs are marked on the outer sides 
near the top with the broad arrow of the 
Sidney arms. The lofty timber roof of the 
hall, sixty feet in height, is upheld at inter- 
vals by odd wooden figures, all of which have 
part of their legs cut off; they probably 
rested originally upon stone corbels which in 
the course of time must have decayed away 
or have been destroyed, while the smoke from 
logs which during centuries past have blazed 
in the great hall has blackened the ribs of 
the oak roof as well as the upper walls. 
A peculiar kind of ornamentation called 
Kentish tracery surrounds the windows, 
which are crossed with embattled transome 
bars. 

Among the few remaining pieces of armour 
hanging around the walls is a double-handed 
sword, once the property of Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, bearing his cognizance of 
the bear and ragged staff, with the escutcheon 
of the double-tailed lion engraved thereon. 
This sword is mentioned in the catalogue, 
still preserved amongst the manuscripts at 
Penshurst, of his effects at Kenilworth, from 
which catalogue Sir Walter Scott drew largely 
in his accounts of the festivities given for 
Queen Elizabeth. Here too is the helmet of 
Sir William Sidney, in the time of Edward VL., 
with the original wooden crest of a porcupine 
still attached to it; one of the very few 
examples of such crested helmets remaining 
in existence. But the noble collection of 
the suits of the Sidneys from generation 
to generation, was stolen some seventy years 
ago, and disappeared into the hands of ener- 
getic collectors, where also the greater part 
of the Sidney correspondence, for so long 
preserved in the evidence chamber, also 
found its way, although much valuable 
matter still remains. 

In the court opposite the door of the 

1 The writer is indebted to the works of Mr. J. 


H. Parker and Mr. Stephen Thompson for several of 
the facts stated in the following article. 
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banqueting hall hangs a large bell on a 
frame of wood. Inscribed on this bell in 
raised letters is the following :-— 

‘Robert Dudley, Earl of Leicester, at Penshurst, 
1649.” 

What warlike tales must have been re- 
counted in this ancient hall, older than Chevy 
Chase, or Agincourt, or the Wars of the 
Roses! How cheery the blazing logs must 
have looked to the sturdy, steel-clad warriors 
of those early times, when they found them- 
selves safe home again from the bloody fields 
where so many of their comrades had been 
left to sleep the sleep that knows no waking! 
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with shouts and cheers the health was drunk 
of the lord of Penshurst. 

Good old times these, if somewhat rough 
to the cultivated taste of the nineteenth cen- 
tury ; brave old times, when a man’s sword 
was ready to defend his word, though the 
latter might be sharper than the fashion of 
to-day would countenance. 

Tradition tells us that the Black Prince 
himself and his young wife, “The Fair Maid 
of Kent,” once graced these Christmas revels 
in the proud Kentish home, and joined at 
midnight in the good old Christmas carol 


“God rest you, merry gentlemen,” 
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How must the battles have been fought over 
again in eloquent words and with pardonable 
pride as the flames rose higher and the smoke 
ascended to the lofty roof where it was caught 
in the louvre and dispersed by the wind ; 
and how full of life and movement and warm 
human hopes and ambitions must the old 
hall have been in those stirring days when 
in stern reality the Englishman’s home was 
his castle. And at Yule-time how gay and 
bright it was with the scarlet holly berries 
and waxen mistletoe, while the banners waved 
and the trumpets blazed as the great Yule log 
was dragged in by some score of foresters, 
and the wassail bowl was passed around as 


and we would fain believe that tradition is 
truth. 

By reversion, descent, or grant from the 
Crown, Penshurst passed successively into 
many different hands, and the successors of 
Sir. John de Pulteney left it much as they 
found it, excepting. one, Sir John Devereux, 
who added a long wing to the house during 
the reign of Richard II. In the British 
Museum there is a copy of the grant of the 
manor of Penshurst to Sir William Sidney, 
one of the knights of the Field of the Cloth 
of Gold, and a soldier who had fought at 
Flodden Field. This princely gift was be- 
stowed by the young King Edward VL, in 





PORTRAIT OF PHILIP SIDNEY AND HIS BROTHER ROBERT SIDNEY. 


Engraved by O. Lacour, from the Picture at Penshurst. 
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whose household Sir William had successively 
discharged the duties of chamberlain, steward, 
and tutor. Henry Sidney, the son of Sir 
William, became henchman to the prince at 
the early age of eight years, and later his be- 
loved companion. It was in Henry Sidney’s 
arms that the young king expired, in his six- 
teenth year, in 1553. Soon after this Sir 
Henry retired to the secluded beauty of 
Penshurst, where he remained quietly with 
his young wife, Lady Mary, taking no part in 
the ambitious plans of his father-in-law, the 
Duke of Northumberland, for placing Lady 
Jane Grey upon the throne. 

A picture of this fair girl, whose happiness 
was so cruelly wrecked and life sacrificed to 
mad political dreams, hangs in Queen Eliza- 
beth’s room at Penshurst, and one fancies in 
looking at it that the sweet, grave eyes show 
a foreshadowing of the terrible fate awaiting 
her. The ruin brought upon all concerned 
in these ambitious plots is matter of history, 
and although Sir Henry himself was never 
suspected of complicity in them, grief came 
upon Penshurst, where the father, the 
brother, and the sister-in-law of his wife, 
Lady Mary, were deeply mourned. All had 
paid the penalty of death by the hand of the 
executioner, and still another brother went 
direct from the Tower only to die at Pens- 
hurst. But the terrible gloom which at this 
time had fallen upon the old place was 
brightened a few weeks later, November 29th, 


1554, by the birth of one whose name is. 


familiar to every English schoolboy as the 
type of English chivalry—the brave and 
noble Sir Philip Sidney. During the first 
years of the child’s life “ Bloody Queen 
Mary” sat on the throne of England with 
her fanatical husband, the Spanish Philip ; 
and wild tales of a cruelty reaching over the 
length and breadth of the land came to the 
ears of the serious-faced boy dreaming under 
the oaks of Penshurst, or beside the banks 
of the Medway river in the lovely valley 
which afterwards he wrote of as “Arcadia.” 

Fourteen years later, when the boy had 
become a man, he was to witness a sight 
which must have burned itself into his mind 
as iron scars human flesh—the awful sight 
of the massacre of the Huguenots on the eve 
of St. Bartholomew. Small wonder that the 
serious look deepened on Philip Sidney’s 
features, and that life for him meant earnest 
work, not trifling idleness. He watched the 
hideous deeds wrought by a weak king at 
the instigation of a vindictive woman, from 
the windows of the British Embassy, side by 
side with the ambassador Walsingham, and 
the cruel sights and cries of those seven days 
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of slaughter were never forgotten until the 
close of his own short life. Paris became for 
ever hateful to him, and as speedily as pass- 
ports could be procured he went to Germany. 
There it was that he met the man who so 
strongly influenced his after life, Hubert 
Languet, but want of space forbids our 
entering into his relations with this brave 
old Huguenot—relations which only ceased 
at his death. Philip Sidney travelled into 
what in those days were literally “far 
countries,” and stored his mind with the 
beauties and teachings of many lands. Full 
twenty years had gone by since those gloomy 
days at Penshurst, and the downfall of his 
mother’s family, the Dudleys, and now one 
of the surviving brothers, Robert Dudley, 
Earl of Leicester, had become chief favourite 
of Queen Elizabeth, and basked in the sun- 
shine of the court, untroubled by any remem- 
brance of Amy Robsart and her tragic fate. 

Bad as was Leicester himself, he admired 
his handsome nephew and carried him off to 
the great revels he gave in honour of the 
Queen at Kenilworth, which lasted for seven- 
teen days, and were witnessed with keen 
interest by a village lad called William 
Shakespeare. The high mental and moral 
qualities of Philip were far beyond Leicester’s 
powers to appreciate, but his shrewd surmise 
that the young man would be a success at 
court, proved correct. After the Kenilworth 
Jétes young Sidney accompanied the maiden 
Queen to Chartley Castle, the seat of the 
Earl of Essex, and there it was that he met 
Penelope Devereux, whose charms he after- 
wards celebrated in liis sonnets under the 
name of “Stella.” His thwarted attach- 
ment for this lady has been told in verse and 
story, and doubtless added its weight to his 
passionate longing to become of some use in 
the world, and to do good to his fellows. 
As a statesman Philip Sidney rendered good 
service, but when he lost the favour of 
the Queen he retired from court and spent 
much of his time at Penshurst, occupied 
with literary work and correspondence with 
the Huguenot Languet, and happy in the 
society of his gifted sister Mary, Countess of 
Pembroke, to whom his Arcadia was dedi- 
cated. This same Countess of Pembroke 
was the lady who inspired Jonson’s famous 
epitaph, considered one of the most perfect 
ever written :— 


“Underneath this sable hearse, 
Lies the subject of all verse— 
Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother. 
Death, e’er thou hast slain another 
Learned, fair, and wise as she, 
Time shall throw his dart at thee.” 
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In 1583 Philip Sidney was knighted by 
the Queen, and a few months afterwards he 
married the daughter of his old friend Sir 
Francis Walsingham. After this he entered 
Parliament, and later, when war broke out 
between Spain and the Netherlands, England 
aiding the latter country, he was appointed 
governor of Flushing, and in 1585 he said 
farewell to his friends and to Penshurst, 
which he loved, and left his country never 
to return. In the following spring his father 
died, and he became lord of Penshurst, but 
his duties abroad prevented his returning to 
the old homestead, and some months later 
the battle of Zutphen was fought, where 


life had all the nobleness of expiring chivalry 
without its barbarity.” 

Philip Sidney’s nature must indeed have 
been a rare one, for with an amount of in- 
formation and accomplishments which caused 
him to be called “ the very mirror of knight- 
hood,” and led his sovereign to pronounce 
him “the brightest jewel of her crown,” he 
yet won the friendship and esteem of the 
most distinguished men and finest spirits of 
his time, without arousing their jealousy. 
Sir Fulke Greville, afterwards Lord Brooke, 
caused it to be inscribed upon his monument 
that he was “ the friend of Sir Philip Sidney,” 
and foreign countries singled him out for 
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that touching incident occurred which to 
this day is quoted as showing the noble 
chivalry and Christian kindness of the man, 
who, when grievously wounded, could give 
up the water which his parched lips so longed 
for, to a dying soldier near, with the words, 
“He has more need of it than I.” 

On the 17th of October, 1586, Philip 
Sidney’s noble spirit passed away, leaving 
England and the world the poorer for its loss. 

“Of all the monuments in St. Paul’s 
destroyed by the great fire of London,” 
wrote Dean Milman, “that of Sir Philip 
Sidney (it was but a tablet of wood), is the 
one the loss of which I most deplore. His 


distinction, Poland going so far as to offer 
him her crown. In his family circle he 
showed tenderness and devotion, and not 
many fathers could use the language which 
Sir Henry Sidney did in writing to his 
younger son Robert, urging him to adopt 
Philip as his model in life, and concluding 
with these words—“ He has the most virtues 
that I ever found in any man.” To readers 
of the present day both his poetical and 
prose works possess too much of the stiffness 
and affectations of the period, yet even with 
these drawbacks each page proves his genius 
by the delicacy and brilliancy of his thoughts. 

When Charles I. went to the scaffold he 











ALGERNON SIDNEY. 


Engraved by J. D. Cooper, from the Picture at Penshurst. 
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adapted the words of Philip Sidney’s prayer 
of Pamela as his own petition to the Supreme 
Being, quoting the sentence which concludes 
as follows: “ Let the power of my enemies 
prevail, but prevail not to my destruction. 
Let my greatness bee their prey, let my pain 
bee the sweetness of their revenge ; let them, 
if so it seems good unto Thee, vex me with 
more and more punishment, but, O Lord, let 
never their wickedness have such a hand but 
that I may carry a pure mind in a pure 
body !” 
Southey tells us to 


“ Tread 
As with a pilgrim’s reverential thoughts 
The groves of Penshurst. Sidney here was born— 
Sidney, than whom no gentler, braver man 
His own delightful genius ever feigned.” 


And had we space we should quote in full 
rare old Ben Jonson’s description of Pens- 
hurst and the Sidney family, which is to be 
found in The Forest, every line of which shows 
that he knew the place well, and had enjoyed 
its free hospitality and the society of its 
gifted inmates. 

But we must now hasten through the 
time when Philip’s brother, Sir Robert Sidney, 
afterwards Earl of Leicester, was lord of 
Penshurst. He died in 1626, and it was his 
grandson, Algernon Sidney, whose life was 
not merely of service to his own country, 
but was greatly to affect the future of 
America. The portrait of Algernon Sidney 
hanging in the “solar” or “lord’s room” at 
Penshurst, represents a countenance some- 
what stern, but noble and enthusiastic in 
expression. The patriot is leaning one arm 
upon a large book inscribed with the single 
word “ Libertas,” and for this word he lived 
and died. In the background of the picture, 
filled in after his death, one sees the gloomy 
walls of the Tower, while in one corner is 
the headsman’s axe. It was in troubled 
times that the patriot Sidney lived, and 
when almost a boy he served with his elder 
brother, Lord Lisle, in Ireland, winning a 
reputation for “ great spirit and resolution.” 
When Charles I. and his Parliament appeared 
in arms against each other, young Colonel 
Sidney was found at Marston Moor in the 
ranks of the Parliamentary army, and at 
that battle was wounded almost to the death, 
Later he strongly opposed the despotic policy 
of Cromwell, but when in spite of his oppo- 
sition the Roundhead Oliver had made 
himself Protector, Algernon Sidney, as Philip 
Sidney before him, sought the quiet of Pens- 
hurst, and there in the grand old Kentish 
home he reasoned out his Discourses on 


Government, which was written at this period, 
and strolled under the lofty beeches with his 
beautiful sister Dorothy, the “ Saccharissa ” 
of Waller’s poems. Still later he left 
England, knowing that the King’s word was 
not to be trusted, and feeling that his life 
was not safe in his native land so long as his 
republican principles remained unchanged. 
Long years of exile followed—weary, hope- 
less years, which left their indelible impress 
upon the man’s face and character, and 
during which he saw only in imagination the 
great hall of Penshurst, and the sweet spring 
time coming again and again to the beautiful 
Kentish Weald, where the fragrant wild 
honeysuckle covers the hedges, and home- 
like rural sounds come to the ear as one 
passes through the pleasant lanes alive 
with singing birds. Far off in foreign lands 
he could almost feel again the soft south- 
west wind as it blew over the breezy Kentish 
hills, and almost hear the murmur of the 
Medway flowing through the fair Kentish 
meadows ; but when 1667 came, other than 
these pleasant rural sights and sounds were 
heard where the breezes blew and the river 
murmured, for the Dutch came uninvited to 
the land, and De Ruyter with seventy-two 
ships sailed up the Medway, destroying a 
number of English men-of-war, after which 
he calmly retired in safety. 

Sidney heard of this when in France, and 
we may be sure his blood boiled at the open 
affront to his country. A little later, after 
seventeen long years of exile, he returned to 
Penshurst, no longer the dashing young 
soldier of Marston Moor, but a grave, worn 
man of fifty-five years. At this time his 
dearest and closest friend was William Penn, 
and within the grey old walls of Penshurst 
was discussed the plan of free government 
for that new world to which the thoughts of 
the earnest-minded Quaker turned wistfully, 
as presenting a refreshing contrast to the 
vices and corruptions of the court of the 
Stuarts. Minds so noble and pure as those 
of Algernon Sidney and William Penn were 
fit instruments to form a plan of government 
where justice, not tyranny, should be the 
watchword. 

It was at Penn’s place at Worminghurst 
that the final system was drawn up, and 
after consulting together upon every point, 
and well weighing each clause, Sidney took 
the document home to Penshurst and once 
more revised the whole plan, Penn approving 
of his alterations. Thus Penshurst almost 
more than any other English house, should 
possess a peculiar interest for American 
visitors, since part at least of the constitu- 
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tion of Pennsylvania was composed beneath 
its ancient roof. 

In 1682 Penn said good-bye to Algernon 
Sidney, and the two friends never met again. 

On a chilly December morning about a 
year after this parting, and little more than 
a hundred years since the body of Sir Philip 
Sidney was landed on Tower Hill after the 
battle of Zutphen, a motionless headsman 
stood upon the same spot holding the fatal 
axe, 

Pale and silent, with a look of unfaltering 
courage in his deep expressive eyes, Algernon 
Sidney stepped upon the platform and laid 
his head upon the block. 

“ Are you ready, sir?” asks the headsman ; 
“will you rise again?” 

“ Not till the general resurrection. Strike 
on.” And the head of the patriot rolled in 
the dust. 

History tells of the celebrated Rye House 
Plot, the cruel implication of Sidney, and the 
infamous trial, one of the most scandalously 
unjust ever known; we can only draw 
the contrast between the ghastly scene on 
Tower Hill on that dreary winter morning 
and the meeting which took place about the 
same time between Penn and the Indian 
chiefs on the banks of the Delaware, where 
under the free blue sky of heaven, sur- 
rounded by the red men grouped under the 
primeval trees of a wild, free land, the 
Quaker explained the scroll containing those 
wise thoughts discussed by Sidney and him- 
self with patriotic enthusiasm in the old 
English home. As Penn reads again in the 
new world the words traced by the patriotic 
hand of Algernon Sidney in the old, heart- 
broken friends carry back the body and 
severed head from Tower Hill and reverently 
bury them in the church at Penshurst. 

After. this the property of Penshurst 
descended through the female line to the 
Bysshe Shelleys, from whom the presént 
possessor is descended, although the family 
name is still Sidney, the title being Baron 
De L’'Isle and Dudley. 

In the long gallery at Penshurst hangs 
a most curious picture of Queen Elizabeth 
dancing with her favourite Leicester whilst 
her courtiers stand looking on. To the 
modern critic the lady’s age and rank 
are hardly suitable to the posture in which 
she is indulging. A portrait of Leicester 
himself hangs near by, which however fails 
to prove him the fascinating hero Elizabeth 
found him. There are also two portraits of 
Philip Sidney, one taken when he was a boy, 
standing with his brother Robert beside him, 
both children being dressed in the odd, stiff 
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costume of the period, the other representing 
him as a young man, the face noble and 
pensive, the eyes full of serious thought. 

Standing among these and many other 
portraits in the great gallery, one can 
almost picture the long lines of ancestry fol- 
lowing one after another, who each in turn 
once trod the stately halls of Penshurst. All 
the Dudleys and the Sidneys of bygone 
generations—the grim old Constable cf 
Queenborough Castle makes way for the 
stalwart swordsman of Flodden Field ; the 
lord of the Marches of Wales and Governor 
of Ireland leads on the type of chivalry ; the 
noble lady who helped to dream Arcadia 
smiles as though no stretch of time separated 
her from the beauties of to-day ; the enthu- 
siastic patriot helps to secure the cause of 
freedom in a new foreign land at the very 
time when the unjust tyranny of his own 
condemns him to a shameful death. 

All passed away and gone, leaving the 
very air throbbing with memories as it 
blows softly over hill and dale, stirring the 
leaves of the oaks grouped in shadowy 
masses, and whispering low toned caresses to 
the glowing purple flowers which so lovingly 
clasp the dark walls of Penshurst. 

Near the long gallery is “Queen Eliza- 
beth’s room,” where hang two crystal 
chandeliers, each surmounted by a crown, 
which were a present to her from Leices- 
ter, and in this room also stand the carved 
furniture covered with rich damask, now 
worn and faded, and the table worked by the 
royal fingers of the Queen herself, which were 
sent to Penshurst at the time of Elizabeth’s 
visit there during one of her royal progresses, 
and given as a present to Sir Henry Sidney. 
There is also a tapestry room containing 
many curiosities, and a smal room leading 
out of this filled with a rare and valuable 
collection of old china. 

After wandering through these state rooms, 
that which strikes one most forcibly is their 
ancient appearance. They look as if Queen 
Elizabeth might have occupied them and held 
her court in them only yesterday. Visions 
of Sir Philip Sidney, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Walsingham, Essex, Leicester—all come with 
startling distinctness to the mind. The 
Elizabethan era lies as a dream before you. 
The furniture is all of the period; nothing 
but portraits line the walls, principally those 
of the Sidney family, whose features occur 
over and over again side by side with states- 
men, beauties, kings, and queens of former 
days. 

To give a description of all these portraits 
would be impossible, but massed together as 
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they are, they read like a painted page of 
history, and Penshurst with its memories and 
associations of the past becomes a tempting 
spot to the antiquary and the student. 
Opposite the staircase leading to the solar 
ropm at the other end of the dais in the great 
hall is the entrance to the living rooms occu- 
pied by the family when at Penshurst. Here 
modern luxury is agreeably combined with 
ancient souvenirs. Eastern rugs and Turkey 
carpets cover the long corridor leading to a 
centre room or vestibule, where more rare 
old china is to be found, and some good 
pictures. Ina full-length portrait of William 
IV. the King is represented in naval uniform, 


it difficult to realise all that bygone life of 
the fourteenth, which suffered and enjoyed, 
lived and loved, just as we do today. A 
low door opens upon a mysterious twisting 
staircase from the side of this end room. 
From the left of the vestibule one enters a 
long drawing-room, whose windows open out 
on the large velvety lawn called the “ Presi- 
dent’s Court,’ and beyond are glimpses of 
spreading oaks and beeches. Here again the 
old and the new are strangely mingled, for a 
portrait by Vandyke of the Duke of Rich- 
mond hangs over the fireplace, whilst not 
far from it is one of the present possessor of 
Penshurst in the dress of a modern English 
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and stands leaning upon a stout stick, around 
which a cord is twisted. On a table beneath 
the picture lies the original stick side by side 
with a gold-headed cane presented a short 
time since by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
to the present owner of Penshurst. Other 
valuable portraits are also in this ante-room. 
Opening out to the right is a large billiard- 
room, where are some still rarer bits of old 
porcelain, and more portraits which look 
gravely down upon the “players with cue 
and ball.” At the end of this room a door 
opens into the cosy, comfortable library, 
where, surrounded with books and all the 
comforts of the nineteenth century, one finds 


gentleman. In the former picture the 
costume chosen by the artist is at least 
original. The Duke is attired only in his 
night-shirt, and beside him is a dog having 
around his neck a string of pearls. This is 
in allusion to the fact that a robber having 
secreted himself under the Duke’s bed, the 
faithful animal, who was also in the room at 
the time, gave the alarm and saved his 
master from the designs of the thief. Asa 
reward for his fidelity the creature was given 
the singular gift of a string of pearls, in 
which his portrait is painted. Carefully 
preserved in glass cases in this same room 
are locks of hair of dead and gone Sidneys, 
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that of Philip Sidney being still of the warm 
ruddy hue seen in his portraits ; and there 
are miniatures of gallants and beauties who 
long since have crumbled to dust. All these 
are looked at with interest for a moment and 
then forgotten by the eager, bustling people 
of to-day, far more occupied with their own 
immediate schemes than with the shadowy 
past, which nevertheless is all around and 
about them in this old, old house. 

Still further on, and leading out of the 
large drawing-room, is a room used now as a 
dining-room, and this apartment opens again 
into the long corridor, completing the number 
of actual living rooms in this portion of the 
house. 

And outside is the wonderful flower- 
garden, glowing with colours which mere 
words are too colourless to paint. It is a 
perfect specimen of an old Elizabethan 
garden, with grass walks winding in and out 
among the flower-beds, and close-clipped 
yew hedges so high that only part of the 
brilliant blossoms can be seen at a time. 
Thus fresh surprises come at every turn 
as the grassy paths lead on to unexpected 
rows of plants and flowers of every hue. 
Groups of the large French daisy, “ La Reine 
Marguerite,’ long rows of carnations of 
every tint, England’s rose in each variety 
and shade, gaudy, scentless, golden blossoms, 
and modest mignonette filling the air with 
fragrance. Then suddenly the trickling of 
a fountain is heard, and a tiny silver stream 
drips over the fresh green ferns all wet and 
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sparkling in the sunshine, whilst still further 
on one finds climbing hops which twine 
around their poles as the sun turns, from 
east to west, and which promise here to soon 
stretch from branch to branch, and form an 
arbour across the path, with their feathery 
tufts falling temptingly above one’s head. 
Still more of the gorgeous purple clematis, 
and several other sweet old-fashioned climb- 
ing plants—a very confusion of beauty and 
perfume all around, recalling the garden in 
Spenser’s Faéry Queen. The colouring of it 
all would be almost too vivid were it not for 
the soft green of the hedges and walks 
which tone down the brilliant scarlets and 
yellows, and royal purples. On the surface 
of the water of “Diana’s Bath,” almost in 
the centre of the garden, lie white and 
golden lilies among their flat green pads, 
wafting new perfumes from their starry 
blossoms, and adding their share to the 
general sweetness. 

The flowers are so bright and gay, the 
grey old pile beside them so dark and still ; 
it is the life of the past which knows so 
much, looking down in silence upon the 
glowing, perfumed life of a day careless of 
all save the smiling sunshine or the gentle 
pattering showers. 

He who has never thought before, must 
needs think of all that time really means 
and the years bring forth, as he stands in 
this garden of beauty, and colour and life, 
and gazes on the grand old monument of ages, 
the great “ Kentish shrine of Penshurst.” 

EvizaBeTH Batcu. 








THE MEDIATION 


OF 


RALPH HARDELOT. 


By Pror. W. Minto, Autuor or “Crack or Doom.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


RALPH AND HIS BROTHER SUMMONED BEFORE 
THE KING. 


OMETHING like a panic 
was produced in our little 
party by the reappearance 
of Sir Richard Rainham. 
To Ralph alone it was a 
relief, for the delight he 
found in Clara’s presence, 
though keen tothe point of 
ecstasy, was sadly crossed 

by pangs of misgiving. He hailed something 

to be done as a mandate from Heaven, a 

warning to shake off unholy spells. 

Reginald was the first to find speech. “ Here 
is a coil now! I told you what would hap- 
pen. Why did you not let them make an end 
of him? My advice is that we ride off as 
fast as our horses will carry us.” 

“‘ No,” said Ralph, “ I will stay and demand 
an interview with the King himself.” 

“ You are mad, my dear brother !’’ returned 
Reginald. ‘ You will soon have an interview 
with one of the King’s officials without the 
trouble of demanding it, if we do not make 
haste out of here.” 

“It would be madness,” answered Ralph, 
“not to confront our enemy. He has seen 
us here. If we run away, we shall seem to 
be guilty.” 

“ It is not a question of guilt or innocence,” 
returned Reginald. “ He has the ear of power, 
and you have to choose between escaping with 
your life and remaining at his mercy.” 

“T will remain,” said Ralph. 

A squire was seen galloping back from the 
royal party. 





“You have nochoice now,” said Reginald. 
“T told you how it would be.” 

“Do not endanger yourself, my dear 
Reginald,” said Ralph. “You cannot help 
me by remaining. I have no fear. I am 
strong in the justice of my cause. It is 
Sir Richard Rainham that has reason to 
fear.” 

Reginald shook his head. With all his 
levity, he was strongly attached to his 
brother. He hesitated between what blind affec- 
tion prompted and cool reason advised. It was 
true that his presence would be no help, but 
he could not leave his brother in the lions’ 
den. He was already on horseback, but he 
would at least stay till the officer came up, 
and see what his message was. Meantime 
he turned to the ladies with a most courteous 
apology for the disagreeableness of the 
situation, and begged them to retire to the 
nunnery. 

Clara was pale and silent. The sub-Prioress 
was chiefly concerned about the interruption 
of her very promising flirtation with Regi- 
nald. She held her wimple aside and looked 
up at him in arch remonstrance. 

“T do not understand, sir,” she said, “ what 
all this means. Shall we not have the pleasure 
of seeing you in our hostrey ?” And she cast 
her eyes down with modest simplicity. It 
was contrary to strict rules, of course, to ask 
aman into the hostrey or guest-chamber of 
the convent ; but such liberties were some- 
times taken. 

The officer rode up before Reginald could 
explain. He had been sent to request the 


immediate attendance of both young men at 
the castle. 

“But,” said Reginald, “I am a messenger 
from the Chancellor on the King’s service, and 
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I am now en route for the chancery with 
important despatches.”’ 

The officer answered that his orders were 
peremptory. He was told to bring both. No 
distinction was made between them. 

Both accordingly went; and at the last 
moment Clara, instead of retiring to the 
nunnery, announced her intention of going 
also. Both Ralph and Reginald protested, 
but she insisted. She knew the facts, she 
said. The Princess Joanna took an interest 
in Dartford Priory, and she would ask to be 
allowed to see the princess. If Ralph was 
guilty of anything, she was guilty too ; and 
if the peasants were to be blamed for their 
action against Sir Richard Rainham, it was 
on her account that they had put themselves 
in danger. The young men implored her 
in vain to leave them to face any 
accusation that might be brought against 
them, and tried in vain to persuade her that 
they were probably sent for merely to hear 
Ralph’s story ; they might go alone, she said, 
but she would follow them. 

The officer demurred at first to taking 
Clara, urging that it was not in his commis- 
sion, but when Reginald informed him that 
this was the lady who had been abducted, 
and had been in the dungeon with Ralph, he 
consented that she should accompany them, 
and promised to mention that she desired to 
speak with the princess. 

As they passed through the courtyard 
Reginald, looking about him with well-sus- 
tained ease, recognised in the crowd the tax- 
farmer’s assistant, whom he had whipped 
two days before. The man recognised him 
also, and began to jeer and make gestures 
of contempt, till a buffet from one of the 
domestics diverted his attention. Those who 
dealt in taxes were not in general favour. 
Still, Reginald was not over-pleased to see 
him there. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


RAINHAM WAS DELIVERED FROM THE 
DUNGEON OF HIS OWN CASTLE. 


HOW 


A Few words will explain Sir Richard Rain- 
ham’s appearance with the hawking party, and 
the object of the king’s advisers in command- 
ing the presence of the two Hardelots. 

The news of a rising of the peasants and 
the assault and capture of Sturmere Castle 
had reached Castle Hedingham early in the 
morning. The rumour ran that the attack 
had been headed by Jannequin Carter in re- 
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venge for the dishonour of his wife and other 
wrongs, and that Sir Richard Rainham had 
been cut to pieces, and the castle plundered 
and burnt to the ground. 

This rumour had caused some excitement 
and alarm among the royal party, and a body 
of horse had been sent out to ascertain what 
had really happened. They had met on the 
way with the retainers of Dartford Priory 
bringing Clara, who had been lodged for the 
night in a house in the neighbourhood of 
Sturmere, to the safer and more comfortable 
quarters of Hedingham Nunnery. These 
men were able to give more accurate par- 
ticulars, but they did not know what had 
become of Sir Richard Rainham. They 
understood that his life had been spared at 
the instance of the young clerk who was in 
the dungeon, but nothing further. They sup- 
posed that he was under guard somewhere 
about the castle. 

With this news the scouts had returned, 
and the king’s advisers, just before the royal 
party started to hawk in the upper valley of 
the Colne, had sent two officers with a few 
men-at-arms to Sturmere to make further 
investigations. 

The officers were just in time to save Rain- 
ham’s life. Ralph Hardelot had found no one 
among the insurgents hardy enough to keep 
guard over the prisoner and hand him over to 
justice, when he should have succeeded in per- 
suading justice to take him in charge. Accord- 
ingly he had adopted the simple expedient 
of locking the knight into his own dungeon 
and carrying away the key, his humanity not 
going so far as to care much whether the 
prisoner should suffer for a few hours from 
want of food. 

From this privation the knight had not 
suffered, but he had been in danger from 
another quarter. Jannequin Carter knew 
what had been done, and went to the deserted 
castle in order to break, if he could, into the 
dungeon. He had patiently battered and 
prised at the door for hours in vain, and 
at last had conceived the idea of piling wood 
and tar against it, and trying the effect of fire. 

The officers found the poor scarecrow sit- 
ting at the top of the dungeon steps with his 
axe on his arm, waiting for the smoke to 
abate till he should go down and ascertain 
the result of his experiment. He made his 
escape before they thought of seeking to 
detain him. 

The experiment had been successful, and in 
ten minutes more Jannequin would have had 
his revenge. 

No orders had been given to the officers as 
to what they were todo with Rainham if they 
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found him ; and when he spoke as the victim 
of a disorderly riot and proposed to go back 
with them to Hedingham to obtain assistance 
in punishing his assailants, they could not do 
otherwise than assent. 

He rode with the officers from Sturmere 
in his disordered clothes as he was, the better 
to show how shamefully he had been treated ; 
and in this guise, as a man who had been 
attacked in his own house and left withouta 
change of raiment, he presented himself at 
the hawking party and laid his complaint 
before Sir Simon Burley. 

It was a strong case as he put it. The lady 
whom he had carried off was his own wife. 
She was outside the walls of the priory when 
he seized her, so that he could not be accused 
of breaking into the Priory. The young 
clerk whom he had apprehended was a sedi- 
tious priest. The apprehension was a proof 
of the knight’s zeal for law and order, and 
his attack on the merchant’s party admitted 
of the same justification. He had suspected 
them of being revolutionary agitators in 
disguise. 

Further, he had obtained proof of this sus- 
picion. The reader may remember that there 
was a small package among the goods seized 
which Simon d’Ypres had tried to retain as 
being unworthy of the attention of the pilla- 
gers. This package the knight had found to 
contain pretended extracts from Domesday 
Book, intended to excite villeins against their 
lords. 

When Burley asked him why he, who had 
been promoted by the king for his military 
prowess, remained ingloriously at home, and 
had shirked the expedition to France, for 
which able soldiers were so much needed, even 
for this awkward question the knight had a 
ready reply. The lawless tenants who had 
now risen against him would neither pay 
their rents nor perform their services, and 
thus he had neither men nor money for the 
king’s service. Naturally the knight said 
nothing of his own outrageous cruelties and 
tyrannies. Perhaps he was not conscious of 
them. 

Sir Simeon Burley was embarrassed. He 
knew well that Rainham was no better than 
a bandit of a very coarse type, a disgrace to 
knighthood, a danger to the stability of the 
realm. But he knew also that it would not 
be easy to bring him to justice, or even to 
resist his confident demand for help in taking 
vengeance on his rebellious vassals. There 
were too many of the same type in England. 
The law was not strong enough for them. 
Besides, the struggle for power was so hot 
that no competitor cared to make enemies. 
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The statesman temporised. He heard what 
the knight had to say without committing 
himself, and conferred with the king and 
his companions. In the end Rainham was 
invited to Castle Hedingham, where he would 
at least obtain a change of raiment, and was 
promised that his case would be inquired 
into. 

With this promise the knight was elated 
to the point of intoxication, and could not 
refrain from showing his triumph to Ralph 
and Clara as he rode past in the royal train. 
But his triumph was far from being secured. 
Forces had been stirred against him of which 
he was altogether unconscious. 

Statesmen must use all sorts of instru- 
ments, and experience makes them in- 
different to such trifles, but the knight’s 
rough manners had made an unfavourable 
impression on the ladies of the court, and had 
disgusted the fastidious king. They had 
heard, too, by this time, through the retainers 
who brought Clara to the nunnery, some- 
thing of that other side of the story, which 
the knight had not given in his communica- 
tion to Burley. 


CHAPTER XX. 
RALPH IS QUESTIONED BEFORE THE KING. 


It was at the king’s request that the young 
men were summoned to his presence. As 
the royal party rode past, the word had been 
passed round that the group by the wayside 
contained the hero of the adventure which 
had been the talk of the morning, and the 
king had expressed an eager desire to see 
him. Ralph’s generosity in saving the 
knight’s life was not so agreeable to Burley. 
He was rather inclined to curse the interfer- 
ence which had prevented the removal of a 
troublesome subject, and saddled him with 
an annoying difficulty. But the king was 
much too young to look at the cares of state 
ina statesmanlike spirit. The chivalry of 
the action captivated his imagination, and 
the cleverness with which the knight had 
been made prisoner in his own dungeon 
touched his sense of humour all the more 
after he had seen the huge bulk of the 
doughty champion. “A duel between such 
a Goliath and a David,” he had remarked to 
his friend Oxford, “ would be a good pastime. 
We must see this David.” Both boys were 


inclined to laugh at the discomfited giant, 
and to side with his youthful antagonist. 


The king was prepossessed in Ralph’s 
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favour, and the sight of the young man so 
manly and yet so modest and respectful in 
his bearing, pale with suppressed excitement, 
yet thoroughly self-possessed, confirmed the 
prepossession, “This is a creature of another 
mould, Verus,” he whispered to Oxford, who 
sat by his chair on the dais in the hall of 
Castle Hedingham. The great hall, the whole 
second floor of the castle, was divided into 
two by a curtain, which hung beneath an 
arch spanning the whole breadth between 
wall and wall. The ladies still in their hunt- 
ing habits watched the scene from the 
galleries of the noble room. 

Burley undertook the task of questioning 
Ralph. 

“Ts it true,” he asked, after some formali- 
ties, “that you are one of the new order 
of priests whom his Grace the Archbishop 
has interdicted 1” 

“Tt is true, sire,” said Ralph, addressing 
his answers to the king, “that I put on the 
habit of a simple priest, but I did not then 
know of any interdict. I wore tlie habit only 
for a day, and my purpose is not to wear it 
again till the king is persuaded that our work 
is for the advantage of religion and of the 
realm.” 

“This is temperate language for a pro- 
phet,” said Burley, in an aside to De la Pole, 
who raised his eyebrows in reply. 

“ We hear,” continued Burley, “ that some 
of you simple priests advise the Commons not 
to render rent or service to wicked lords— 
that is to say, lords whom it pleases you to 


consider wicked. Do you expect the king’s, 


sanction for such doctrines as this?” 

“TI know nothing, sire,” answered Ralph 
stoutly, “of any such doctrine. On the con- 
trary, I have heard my Master Wycliffe 
repeatedly say, and ground his words on the 
authority of the holy apostle Saint Paul, 
that all dues were to be rendered faithfully 
to earthly lords, however sinful they might 
be in their lives. This we do maintain, that 
tithes should not be paid to priests or monks 
or spiritual lords who are notorious evil- 
livers, but we distinguish between the offer- 
ings of the people for spiritual labour and 
obligations of rent or service.” 

“ You have disputed in the schools, I pre- 
sume ?”’ said Burley. 

Ralph bowed his head with dignity, but 
gave no verbal answer. 

“ How comes it,” continued his questioner, 
“that you were found in company with those 
who would destroy all obligation of rent and 
service, all lordship and gentility?” 

Burley asked the question with some stern- 
ness. He was himself at variance with some 


of his villeins regarding their respective 
rights and duties. 

“T know not who is meant, sire,” said 
Ralph, addressing his answer to the king. 

“The pretended merchants with whom 
you were travelling. Their real traffic was in 
seditious papers, intended to puff up foolish 
villeins with the delusion that they hold their 
land by free tenure.” 

“Of that, sire, I was ignorant,” said 
Ralph. 

“They would not have ventured their 
lives for you,” Burley remarked, “if you 
had not been in their confidence.” 

“1 knew nothing of the merchandise they 
carried,” said Ralph. 

“Did you hear no seditious talk among 
them?” 

“T heard the leader, who called himself 
Simon d’Ypres, speak of the extortions and 
injustices of tyrannical lords, and he seemed 
to be hopeless of redress from the goodwill 
of the lords themselves, and to think that the 
commons should take the law into their own 
handsandavenge themselveson theirtyrants.” 

The king started at this plain declaration. 

“The truth is becoming manifest now,” 
muttered Burley. 

“A dangerous knave, sire, this Simon 
d’Ypres,” said De la Pole. 

Ralph thew himself before the king on 
one knee. 

“T pray, sire,” he pleaded, “that you will 
not deem it presumption in one so young as 
me to speak in the presence of these vener- 
able counsellors. But I put my life in your 
hands, and with my whole heart beg you to 
cause inquiry to be made into the grievances 
of these men, and to grant them redress if it 
should seem to you that they suffer wrong. 
Believe me, sire, they are not wanting in 
loyalty to you, their sovereign lord. It is 
but despair that makes this Simon d’Ypres 
speak of the commons taking the law into 
their own hands—despair of their grievances 
coming to the ear of the king, mistrust of the 
law as blind and deaf to their cries for justice. 
And it is this despair that makes them 
hearken to the preachers of wild and danger- 
ous doctrine. Noisy babblers tell them 
that the king and his nobles care nothing 
for them, and how can they believe otherwise 
if they are left to the tender mercies of their 
local tyrants, and their cries for protection 
are unheeded? Oh, sire, evil days are in 
store, if you suffer the poor commons to be 
plundered at the will of ruthless lords.” 

“ Presumptuous youth!” interrupted 
Burley, who, while Ralph was speaking, 
had glanced over certain letters which his 
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secretary had handed to him. “Foolish 
parrot of sedition, do you dare to menace 
our sovereign lord the king? You have 
given this conceited clerk, sire, audience 
enough, I have here more important matters 
for your majesty’s consideration.” 

-It was Burley’s policy to humour the boy 
king with an appearance of independence, 
and often he had toseem to give way in order 
to effect his purpose. Richard on this occa- 
sion asserted his own opinion. 

“Stay one moment, good Burley,” he said, 
somewhat petulantly, “an inquiry is all that 
he asks for. There is no menace or treason 
in that.” 

“If that is all, sire,’ answered Burley, 
“we may lay the matter before a full council, 
who will doubtless grant the poor commons 
their wish.” 

“If they do suffer wrong,” said the king, 
“it is our duty to hear their complaints. The 
good Sir Guiscard D’ Angle has often told me 
that clemency is a king’s highest virtue, if he 
acts with the advice of his councillors.”’ 

“True, sire,’ said Burley, with a bow of 
profound respect. “Much good may come 
from an inquiry, and it is, besides, as your 
majesty says, ‘the duty of a wise ruler.’”’ 

“And as an earnest of our desire to 
do justice to all classes, might there not be 
a commission to inquire into this business at 
Sturmere ¢”’ 

‘It would be most proper, sire,” said the 
supple statesman. 

“This knight,” continued the king, turning 
again to Ralph, “‘avers that his vassals will 
yield him neither rent nor service, so that 
he is unable to proceed to our wars in 
France.” 

“If they cannot pay their dues, sire,” said 
Ralph, “it is because he and his retainers 
have pillaged them so bare that they have 
nothing to pay.” 

“ It isa lie!” shouted Sir Richard Rainham. 

“Hush,” cried Burley, sternly ; “we must 
have no loud wrangling in the king’s pre- 
sence.” 

The king’s eyes sparkled with excitement. 
He half rose from his seat, crying : 

“ He gives the lie! Is he prepared to main- 
tain the quarrel with his body ?”’ The king 
glanced significantly at Oxford, and whispered 
that this had fallen out to a miracle. 

Sir Richard Rainham looked aghast for a 
moment at this proposal. Things had taken 
a turn very different from what he had ex- 
pected. Asarule he was not reluctant to 
fight, but he was exasperated at the atten- 
tion that had been paid to his despised 
antagonist. 
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The king eagerly and peremptorily repeated 
his question. 

“T will fight,” said Rainham at last, in a 
surly tone, “ only with men of my own rank 
and dignity ! ” 

“You will fight,” said Burley, “ with 
whomsoever the king commands you to fight.”’ 

“ What is this knight’s origin?” demanded 
the king. 

“My knighthood,” answered Rainham, 
“ takes origin from the hand of your gracious 
father. He knighted me on the field of 
Navaretta.” 

“JT will knight the clerk myself this 
instant,” cried the king, “rather than this 
purpose should go amiss.” 

“ But, sire,’ whispered Oxford, “does the 
clerk know the use of arms?” 

“Do you know the use of arms?” de- 
manded the king. “He cannot but be 
expert,” he continued aside to Oxford, “ he 
captured the giant so cleverly.” 

Clara, who was now in the gallery waiting 
till the princess should be at leisure to speak 
with her, was so overjoyed at the turn things 
had taken, and so confident of victory, that 
she involuntarily answered the king’s question 
aloud. 

The king clapped his hands, and before 
Ralph could answer, exclaimed “He does ! 
Then I fix the combat for to-morrow after- 
noon. If the knight should refuse, his spurs 
will be hacked from his heels by the common 
executioner.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE COMBAT. 


“Woe to thee, O land, where the king is a 
child.” 

This reflection of the wisest of kings was 
often quoted during the minority of Richard 
II. ‘“ Where the cat is but a kitten,” wrote 
the author of Piers the Plowman, “ the court 
is full wretched.” 

The evil of having a boy on the throne 
was negative rather than positive. England 
needed at the time a king of more than 
human strength and wisdom—a king with a 
boy’s warmth of heart, and more than a 
man’s clearness of intellect and inflexibility 
of purpose. 

It would have been well indeed for the 
realm if all the boy’s generous impulses 
could have been realised by the nobles who 
surrounded him, each more intent upon his 
own aggrandisement than the profit of the 
kingdom. A sympathetic hearing of griev- 
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ances might have done much to allay the 
rising storm. 

But satisfying redress was probably im- 
possible for any mere man, and there was 
nothing for the nation but to “dree its 
weird.” The system was corrupt in every 
joint, yet too full of vitality to make room for 
the growth of a new system without a series 
of convulsions. The rebellion now imminent 
was the first and the most violent ; to avert 
it was probably beyond human strength. 

Suppose the young king, a generous and 
affectionate, if somewhat wayward and cap- 
ricious boy, could have been humoured by 
his sage advisers in his natural pity for 
suffering and his youthful benovolent ardour 
to be the champion and protector of the op- 
pressed. Miles upon miles of social quagmire 
and precipice, of torrents to be bridged and 
hills to be tunnelled, of difficulties for which 
the physical world hardly affords a parallel, 
lay between desire and fulfilment. Could 
any human engineer have been found equal 
to such a road? Commissions of inquiry? 
Where could honest commissioners have been 
found in that age of bribery? Where judges 
whose decisions would have commanded con- 
fidence? Even the money to pay the barest 
expenses of the necessary machinery was 
beyond the resources of the king’s exchequer. 
Perhaps it might have been found if the 
Government could have abandoned all claim 
upon France. This had to be done ultimately, 
and England survived it, and was the better 
for it, as we can all see now. But at the 
time it would have been denounced by nine- 
tenths of the nobles as cowardly, and as 
meaning the extinction of England. They 
would not give up the playground where 
they had been accustomed for years to enjoy 
the exciting sport of war. 

“These freaks of the king’s will get us 
into trouble,” said Michael De la Pole to 
Burley as they left the hall. “ Such com- 
missions are impossible. The council will 
never consent to them.” 

Burley knew this as well as De la Pole, 
and had his own views in homouring the 
king as far as he had done; but he was a 
wary man, and kept his own counsel. He 
was too discreet even to assent to dispraise 
of the powerful—* For a bird of the air shall 
carry the voice.” 

“There can be no harm at least in a battle 
between Rainham and the clerk. And, by 
the by, I must see his brother. There isa 
complaint against him also. They are a 
troublesome family.” 


Reginald’s affair was very quickly settled. 


Burley heard his story, which he had the 
tact to make brief and apologetic, told him, 
with a laugh, that he must account for his 
conduct to the Chancellor, and dismissed him 
to continue his journey. At the same time 
he directed his secretary to see that the 
tax-farmer’s man was sent out of the castle. 
This ruffian furnished the younger members 
of the royal retinue with a very good ten 
minutes diverson. They aided and abetted a 
party of the domestics in making him walk 
a plank into the moat. The plank was run 
out from the wall, the man was placed on it 
and encouraged with pricks of a spear to 
make the leap. He did not quite clear the 
moat, but he succeeded in scrambling out on 
the other side. Let not the reader grumble 
that he cannot treat his “taxour” in the 
same fashion. 


The king’s delight in a pitched combat 
was worthy of the son of the Black Prince 
and the grandson of Edward III. It was 
eminently a generous instinct in him; the 
mere love of excitement thoroughly qualified 
by chivalrous sentiment. As his father’s only 
surviving child, and the sole hope of a faction, 
he had been indulged and pampered in his 
caprices, but he had none of the Neronic 
excess of cruelty and unqualified delight in 
bloodshed. A few years later, when he had 
grown to manhood, he proposed a character- 
istic plan for settling a long-standing feud 
with France. To stay the effusion of 
Christian blood and the horrors of pro- 
tracted war, he proposed that the issue 
should be decided once for all by single 
combat between himself and the king of 
France, or a single pitched battle between 
two equal sides, composed of the two kings 
and their uncles, or armies of such size as 
might be agreed upon. We have often 
heard such a method of settling inter- 
national quarrels proposed in bitter jest: 
here it was proposed in earnest by a chival- 
rous king, but overruled as a fantastic 
extravagance, which perhaps it was. 

Burley agreed with ready tact to the com- 
bat between the knight and the clerk. He 
thought he saw through it a way as good as 
any out of the difficulty in which the cir- 
cumstances had placed his statesmanship. 

His first care was to put the combat on a 
judicial footing. The ordeal by combat was, 
as is doubtless known to every reader, a 
recognised legal institution for centuries 
after the date of our story—a regular method 
of deciding between accuser and accused. 

Ralph had not brought a formal accusation 
before the king against the knight, but it 
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was an accusation that could easily be put in 
form. In the first year of Richard II. a 
statute had been revived forbidding subjects 
to maintain in their households brigands, 
robbers, oppressors of the people, ravishers of 
women, and such like lawless ruttians. Ralph 
had virtually accused Sir Richard Rainham 
of the crime thus forbidden, and of being him- 
self such a one as the legislature was trying 
to root out. Rainham had given the lie to 
his accuser. It was perfectly in order that 
the question of truth or falsehood should be 
decided by personal combat. 

That in those combats Providence fought 
on the side of right, and that the stronger 
arm was enfeebled by the consciousness of an 
unjust cause, was devoutly believed by many. 
But those who held themselves superior to 
this superstition were obliged to own that 
the combat decided in the interests of justice 
almost as often as any other mode of judicial 
procedure. If the stronger arm had an ad- 
vantage in battle, the higher rank and the 
longer purse had an equally unfair advantage 
in a lawsuit. Plain justice was not easily to 
be had by any mode in the fourteenth century. 

The place chosen for the combat was at 
some little distance from Castle Hedingham, 
near the village now known as Gestingthorpe. 
The castle itself stands on an eminence shaped 
like a truncated cone: the plateau on the 
top in front of the castle was large enough 
for jousting if the whole space had been 
clear, but at present it was occupied with the 
tents of the royal retinue. At Gestingthorpe 
was the regular jousting ground where the 
young retainers of the Oxford family exer- 
cised themselves in arms, and where the 
countryfolks gathered on festival days for 
their sports. A space was inclosed by a perma- 
nent fence, and there was an elevated stand in 
tiers such as may now be seen on race courses. 
Tournaments were as familiar spectacles in 
the fourteenth century as races are now. 

By the afternoon fixed for the combat all 
was in readiness. Some difficulty was ex- 
perienced in getting armour large enough for 
the stout knight of Sturmere, but at length 
a suit of sufficient dimensions was found in 
the well-furnished armoury of the castle. 
Though Ralph was also big of bone, he was 
of much sparer build, and he also was fitted 
to the satisfaction of Michael De la Pole, 
who acted as marshal. 

Considering the impulsive caprice in which 
the duel originated, and the shortness of the 
time for preparation, it was wonderful what 
an amount of dignity and solemnity was given 
to the proceedings. Our medieval ancestors 


excelled in the art of impressive ceremonial. 
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The royal party rode out in state. Rank 
was measured in those days by the size of 
the retinue, and though the whole household 
was not displayed except on great occasions, 
yet even on a private visit the king and his 
mother travelled with a large number of 
knights and squires in their train. When to 
them were added the trains of the young Earl 
of Oxford, and of De la Pole, not yet a noble- 
man, but one of the richest and most magnifi- 
cent and ostentatious of the king’s subjects, 
it was a goodly procession of richly-dressed 
men and women and richly caparisoned 
horses that met the eyes of the rustics, whom 
the quickly-spread news of the combat had 
gathered from the whole county side. 

The king, already a fancier of high-bred 
horses, rode on a white Arab, which his 
uncle of Lancaster had lately imported for 
him from Spain. But though he was pleased 
with his new acquisition, and indulged the 
vain steed in a showy exhibition of his 
graces, and was eager in his anticipation of 
the combat, he had already been schooled to 
wear a certain air of royal gravity in public, 
and rode silently beside his mother, restrain- 
ing a strong inclination to discuss with his 
favourite Oxford the chances of the battle. 

What the king would fain have done, the 
irresponsible vulgar did freely. The two 
antagonists almost divided attention with 
the splendour of the royal group. They had 
heard mass in the Church of St. Nicholas in 
the morning, and had been duly shrived 
before starting for the lists, and the faces of 
both as they rode with their vizors up were 
so grave and steadfast that you could hardly 
have told which was most impressed with 
the solemnity of the occasion. But when 
they neared the lists, and the crowd there 
assembled, the sympathy of the crowd was 
so markedly with the younger man that the 
knight’s face changed to an ugly expression 
of malign defiance. 

The sympathy with Ralph was all the 
stronger that it was the general belief that 
he was overmatched. The knight was so 
much larger in bulk, and was besides a 
warrior of experience and repute. The only 
chance for Ralph in popular opinion lay in 
what would now be called want of training 
in his antagonist. Complete armour was so 
heavy, and its defence was so perfect, that a 
combatant often succumbed to exhaustion 
without receiving a wound. Walsingham 
records a case which happened about this 
time of a duellist who died on the field 
from sheer fatigue and want of air, though 
he had never received a scratch or puncture. 
Now Rainham had not been in active service 
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for six years, and was too bulky to be in good 
condition, so that if he did not overcome the 
young man quickly there was a chance that 
his strength would fail him, and on this 
chance the crowd built their hopes and 
waited eagerly for the issue. The combat was 
with lance, sword, and dagger, and there was 
more likelihood of a protracted contest than 
if battle-axes or maces had been permitted. 

But it was all over in a much shorter time 
than had been anticipated. No time was lost 
in getting into action, and yet the pre- 
liminary formalities took longer than the 
fight. 

The royal party rode into the inclosure, dis- 
mounted, and took their seats on the stand, 
which was covered with red cloth. Behind 
the king’s chair in the centre was a canopy 
richly hung with silk and cloth of gold, and 
the banners of Oxford, Kent, De la Pole, and 
Burley added to the richness of the effect. 

As they took their seats, Clara Roos was 
conspicuous in the brilliant company by her 
black dress and the gravity of her mien. It 
was no casual pastime to her, this solemn 
duel. The princess, who had been warmly 
interested in her tale, had brought her there, 
and the buzz went round the crowd that the 
figure in black was the heroine of the ad- 
venture in the dungeon. 

The king seated in state, the combatants 
rode into the lists, and with lances lowered 
and heads bent halted opposite the throne, 
while a loud-voiced herald read the accusation, 
and demanded of Ralph whether he adhered 
to it and was prepared to defend it with his 
body. Then the herald read it a second time, 
and demanded of Rainham whether he ad- 
hered to his declaration of its falsehood, and 
was prepared to maintain the same with his 
body. Then each combatant in turn made 
oath that he had no charm or spell about his 
person, and that he had used no sorcery or 
enchantments to help him in getting the 
victory. 

The squires in attendance then closed their 
helmets, and they were marshalled to their 
stations at opposite ends of the lists. 

Then there was dead silence for a few 
moments, the whole crowd gazing in breath- 
less expectation, waiting for the signal to 
engage. The signal was given by the king 
ina distinct voice, audible through the whole 
silent throng :— 

“ Laissez aller! God defend the right !” 

Instantly two trumpeters sounded a thril- 
ling blast, and the combatants dashed to- 
gether, the thunder of their galloping steeds 
mingling with the murmur of the agitated 
crowd. 


The horses met like two flashes of light, 
the spears were delivered, and the sound of 
the trumpets was drowned in a discordant 
roar at the sight of what had been done. 

Ralph, confident in his skill, had attempted 
and accomplished the difficult feat of hitting 
his antagonist on the helmet. This he had 
done with so true an aim, and with such 
force of arm that his spear-point had torn off 
the vizor. The knight was bent back 
by the force of the blow and the vizor 
sent flying behind him. Ralph himself 
seemed to sway a little to the right, but he 
recovered himself, and his horse passed 
straight on. 

At this unexpected feat on the part of 
their favourite, the silence of the crowd was 
broken by a huge roar of delight, but this 
was suddenly mixed with a yell of rage from 
one half when the knight’s spear-head was 
seen sticking in his opponent’s thigh. To 
one half of the spectators, of course, this 
result was not visible. 

The king had seen the unknightly blow 
delivered. He sprang to his feet in angry 
excitement, exclaiming—“ A foul blow! A 
foul blow!” and with a loud “ Hoo!” hurled 
his baton into the lists as a signal for the 
combat to stop. At this signal the men-at- 
arms in keeping of the lists galloped between 
the combatants. 

The king held a hurried consultation with 
Burley and De la Pole, while from the ring 
of excited people round the lists came a 
tumult of confused speculation, varied by 
volleys of hooting and cries for the punishment 
of the knight as a recreant. The king was 
vehemently in sympathy with this feeling. 

“ Tt was a foul blow,” he eagerly repeated. 
“The knight should have his spurs hacked 
off and be hanged on the spot as a common 
felon!” 

Burley tried to calm the excited boy. He 
saw the way clear now for the plan which he 
had conceived. While joining in therefore 
with the king’s indignation at the unfairness 
of the blow, he suggested that De la Pole 
should go and make inquiry as to the nature 
of the wound which Ralph had received, and 
ascertain whether the knight had any ex- 
planation to offer. 

“He will say, of course, that it was an 
accident,” cried the king, “ but I saw him 
take deliberate aim !” 

Nevertheless, De la Pole was sent on his 
errand of inquiry, and in his absence Burley 
advised the king not to proceed to extremities. 
Charles the Fifthof France was now known to 
be on his death-bed. They were in daily expec- 
tation of the news of hisdeath. The struggle 
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with France would then probably enter on a 
more acute phase, and the English side would 
need the services of every capable warrior. 
Burley’s advice, given with all humility and 
respect, was in effect that Rainham should 
be pardoned on condition of his at once 
raising a company of men-at-arms, and joining 
the Earl of Buckingham in Brittany. Ralph 
also might be of service to them in dealing 
with the discontented commons at home. 

Richard did not like the advice, but he 
stood in a certain awe of the adviser, and 
was easily led by gentle treatment. The 
judicious counsellor had talked him over 
before De la Pole rejoined them with the 
news that Ralph’s wound was not serious, 
the spear-head having stuck between two 
plates of the thigh-armour without penetrat- 
ing deep into the flesh. 

On hearing this intelligence the king 
looked thoughtful and irresolute, as if he 
wished to go back from his pacific conclusion. 
Burley watched his face with a kindly, 
paternal smile. Meantime the princess, who 
had been conversing earnestly with Clara, 
beckoned to De la Pole to come to her. 

“Why should not the combat go on now?” 
whispered the king to Burley as De la Pole 
hastened to obey the summons of the princess. 

Burley met his hesitating eyes with kindly 
gravity. ‘It would be more like an execu- 
tion now than a combat,” he said slowly, 
“since the clerk is not seriously wounded, 
and the knight’s face is undefended. To 
stop the combat when one of them seemed to 
have the worst of it, and resume it when it 
became known that he had suffered little 
hurt, would appear like an undue favouring 
of one of the parties.” 

The king could not deny the justice of 
this plain consideration, but still he hesitated 
and hankered after a renewal of the fight. 
“T wish I had allowed them to goon,” he 
muttered. “It was on account of the un- 
fairness of the blow that I interposed my 
bdton.”’ His brow cleared as he said this, 
but was clouded again when conscience 
reminded him that after all partiality for the 
young clerk and repugnance to the brutal 
knight had influenced his action. 

He fretted and chafed for a few instants 
longer, but a message that De la Pole 
brought back from the princess ended his 
indecision. It was the prayer ofthe princess 
speaking for herself and the other ladies that 
the combat should not proceed to the further 
effusion of blood. 

On his hearing this, the king’s face again 
brightened up, and he smiled to his mother 
to signify that he assented to her request. 


A proffer was then made to Sir Richard 
Rainham. The knight did not obtain a 
choice between resumption of the combat and 
service in Brittany, but between this and 
degradation from the honour of knighthood. 
He looked black when the conditions were 
named to him, but did not hesitate long 
between the alternatives. 

Proclamation was then made to the crowd 
that the combat was at an end; that Sir 
Richard Rainham had committed a dastardly 
act, for which he deserved to forfeit his 
spurs, but that the king was graciously 
pleased to pardon him on condition that he 
proceeded at once to Brittany to reinforce 
the king’s armies there. 

The mob would have been much better 
pleased if the battle had been resumed, but the 
removal of the tyrannous knight for a time 
from the neighbourhood was some gratifica- 
tion, and when Burley cried in a loud voice, 
“God save the King, for he is a wise and 
merciful prince !”’ the mob shouted heartily 
in response. Before the royal party left the 
lists, the king handsomely fee’d a strolling 
troupe of jugglers, tumblers and minstrels 
which had followed him to Castle Heding- 
ham, and they were instructed to exhibit 
their feats for the amusement of the people 
as some amends for the loss of a more excit- 
ing spectacle. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


A MISSION FOUND FOR RALPH BY ONE OF THE 
KING’S ADVISERS.—STOURBRIDGE FAIR. 


For Ralph also the sagacions Burley found 
a purpose. Reflecting on what he had heard 
about his namesake Simon d’Ypres, he had 
come to the conclusion that this man, with 
his views about the commons taking the law 
into their own hands, and his bundles of 
inflammatory documents, was bound for 
Stourbridge Fair with designs upon which 
the government would do well to keep 
an observant eye. 

These great fairs served much more im- 
portant ends in the social economy of the 
Middle Ages than we can easily conceive now, 
and offered great facilities among other things 
for the hatching of widespread plots, because 
people of all classes gathered to them from 
all parts of the country. 

Few of the once celebrated fairs have en- 
tirely disappeared, but they survive in very 
attenuated forms, the most pitiable ghosts 
of their former selves ; dealing now in horses, 
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or fruit, or toys, where once they transacted 
the weightiest business of exchange ; over in 
a few hours, where once they lasted for days 
or even weeks. Railways have robbed them 
of their utility and their glory, But it is 
not so long ago since the exchange of the 
country could no more have been carried on 
without them than it could now be without 
railways, and pushing commercial travellers, 
and gigantic warehouses, and the other 
various huge apparatus of trade. 

In the fourteenth century Stourbridge Fair, 
on the south bank of the Cam, near Cambridge, 
was one of the greatest of them ; one of the 
great fairs of Europe, on a par then with 
the great Russian fair of Nijni Novgorod, 
which still retains its eminence. What a 
falling off is there! In the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the banks of the Cam were much more 
widely known for their great annual fair 
than for their university. Even so late as 
the reign of Queen Anne, a learned Fellow of 
Trinity considered it not beneath his dignity 
to celebrate the humours of Nundinae Stour- 
brigenses in Latin hexameters. Trinity 
still has learned Fellows, but how many of 
them can point out the site of Stourbridge 
Fairt How many know that there ever was 
a fair at Stourbridge? Stourbridge indeed is 
still not unknown in the eastern counties to 
the careful farmer studious of horseflesh. 
And there is still one important, if humble, 
article of commerce whose prices for the year 
is regulated by Stourbridge Fair—onions. 
Ye gods, onions! Reduced to a staple of 
onions, the place that was once the resort of 
the merchants of Europe, to which Flanders 
sent her cloths, France her wines, Spain her 
horses ; to which the cities of Italy and the 
Hans League transported the merchandise 
of the far East. Even Oxford acknowledged 
the commercial pre-eminence of the rival seat 
of learning, for did not her colleges lay in at 
Stourbridge their winter provision of salt fish ? 

But let us forget that the glory of Stour- 
bridge has departed, that the streams of 
trade no longer converge upon banks that 
now know their wildest excitement on days 
that are sacred to the feats of college eights. 

In 1380 there was not a town in England 
between Berwick and Calais that was not 
represented on Stourbridge Green. From the 
midland and the eastern counties bargain- 
hunters came hopefully from every parish. 
The fair was open for weeks, and the booths 

1 “*Quisquis es, O igitur moneo, dum Sirius ardet 

Pulvereasque ciet tempestas plurima nubes, 

Si tantum paucos iterumque iterumque rogando 
Extorquere asses potes e Custode severo, 

Ire seein noli, longum est iter, et tibi Rhedam, 


Qua vectere, bonam solidi pars quarta parabit.” 
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of the traflickers were regularly built in 
streets or rows, named after the article of 
trade to which they were assigned. The 
curious little Norman chapel, one of the 
architectural curiosities of Cambridge, which 
now lies boarded up, uncared-for and un- 
noticed, in an angle between the embank- 
ments of the railway and the road to New- 
market, stood on the outskirts of the fair at 
the south-eastern corner. Its condition 
reflects only too faithfully the departed 
greatness of the fair; in its palmy days it 
was the chapel of a hospital for lepers, to 
which the franchise of the fair belonged. 
From this corner, where for so many genera- 
tions the sound of morning-song and evening- 
song mingled with the roaring traffic, 
the fair stretched along the main road of 
Barnwell, as far as the grounds of the Priory, 
and filled the whole space between that and 
the river. The Horse Fair was held on the 
open meadow opposite Chesterton; the Cloth 
Fair, or “Duddery,” along the Barpwell Road ; 
the greéngrocers had a street to themselves, 
“Garlic Row,” running at right angles from 
the road. down to the river; the Wool Fair 
was on the eastern side near the chapel ; 
down by the river the merchants of charcoal 
and iron landed their goods from barges to 
their appointed station, and the leather-sellers 
were conveniently near the market for horses. 
The University and the Town, which often 
had quarrels over the revenue of the fair— 
the lucrative custody of public weighing 
beams being a great bone of contention— 
were both represented in the temporary city ; 
the mayor and the proctor each had his booth. 
And right in the middle of the fair stood a 
strong building of wood designed for the ac- 
commodation of thieves and brawlers. 

All the necessities and all the luxuries of 
medizval life were to be had at Stourbridge 
Fair, and all classes thronged towards Cam- 
bridge in the middle of September. The 
knight came there to buy furs and jewellery, 
silks and laces, for his wife and daughters ; 
bowstaves for his archers, armour and horses 
for himself and his retinue. Monasteries laid 
in their stock of wine and spices, and haggled 
with the goldsmiths, and silversmiths, and 
wood-carvers of Flanders and Germany, over 
ornaments for their chapels. The wealthy 
sheep-farming franklin carried home from 
Stourbridge, in exchange for his wool, a 
waggon load of tar for his sheep; cloth to 
make clothes for his workmen ; iron to make 
implements for his farm; leather to make 
harness for his horses; pots and pans and 
brushes for his household. Vessels of iron 
and brass ; wines from Spain, Guienne, Bur- 
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gundy, Tuscany, Crete, Greece; currants, 
raisins, almonds, from the Levant; tar and 
pitch from Norway; fur and amber from 
Russia ; armour from Milan; cutlery from 
Sheffield; linens and lawns, diapers and 
holland from Bruges and Liege, Mechlin and 
Ghent ; there was nothing that was not to 
be seen and bargained for at the world- 
famous market. 

And because of the vast congregation of 
people from all quarters, servants coming in 
the train of their masters, there were great 
facilities at such a fair for the organisation 
of discontent. Secret conferences could be 
held ; notes of grievances compared ; measures 
concerted ; brotherhoods formed ; signals and 
watchwords agreed upon. 

One of the puzzles of the great Peasant’s 
Rebellion of 1381, the magnitude of which is 
disguised when it is called Wat Tyler’s, and 
spoken of as a mere impromptu expansion 
of a tax-collecting riot, is to understand how 
it was organised. It was really the greatest 
social convulsion that this kingdom has ever 
experienced, a widespread and deep-rooted 
rebellion compared with which all our other 
civil dissensions between barons and barons, 
York and Lancaster, king and parliament, 
Jacobite and Hanoverian, were superficial 
commotions. The great deeps of society were 
stirred as they had never been before and 
never have been since. The quickness with 
which the storm passed, the absence of 
visible result, the small space it occupies 
consequently in our histories have caused its 
stupendous violence to be forgotten. The 
gathering at Blackheath under Tyler, the 
invasion of London by the mobs of Kent and 
Essex, was but part of a movement by which 
all England was thrown into momentary con- 
fusion. On the same day every town of conse- 
quence in England, north and south, east and 
west, York, Canterbury, Lincoln, Cambridge, 
Winchester, Bristol, Coventry, was assailed 
by the armies of the peasants, formidable 
though untrained. Every important town 
was as it were the centre of a circle in the cir- 
cumference of which the insurgents gathered 
in bands, and converged along every radius, 
raising their comrades as they marched. 

How was this simultaneous rising planned 
with such secresy and completeness, that on 
the appointed day all sprang into motion like 
automatons under the touch of a single hand? 
It was done at the fairs ; the great national 
assemblies, the unconventional parliaments of 
the Middle Ages. Here leaders from all parts 
of the country could meet and make their 
arrangements. Once the organisation was 
begun, it could be completed by itinerant 


friars, strolling minstrels, beggars and pil- 
grims, or conspirators travelling under those 
familiar figures, but it was at the fairs that 
the plans were first concocted, which were 
afterwards carried to such perfection. 

After the rebellion, the government tried to 
check conspiracy by enacting that wherever six 
or seven peasants were seen in conference, it 
was the duty of loyal subjects to arrest them. 
But this was after they had shown themselves 
capable of combination. Before the rebellion, 
none of the ruling classes seriously believed 
in the possibility of combination among the 
despised rustics. 

Still, when Burley knew that a man pre- 
tending to be a merchant, and known to hold 
revolutionary views, and to carry with him 
bundles of incendiary documents, was on his 
way to a gathering so crowded as Stourbridge 
Fair, he deemed it prudent to keep an eye on 
his movements ; and he proposed to use Ralph 
Hardelot as a means for laying hands on him 
and his fellow conspirators, if he had any. 

Was Ralph then already corrupted by 
royal favour? Was he so weak as to con- 
sent to play the spy upon the man who, 
from whatever motive, had helped to save 
his life? 

No; the young man’s loyalty was undoubt- 
edly strengthened by the favour which the 
king had shown him. It was warmed to 
something like devotion. But the sagacious 
Burley knew human nature too well to pro- 
pose to him the mission of a spy. It was only 
indirectly that he planned to learn something 
through Ralph of the movements of Simon 
d’Ypres, and to capture him and his whole 
gang if they seemed to meditate anything 
dangerous. 

Ralph was to be sent to his acquaintance 
as a mediator, to assure him and his fellows 
that the king was most favourably inclined 
to them, was deeply sensible of the miseries 
of the poor commons, and ready to inquire 
into their grievances and redress them to the 
utmost of his power. Ralph was to seek the 
pretended merchant at Stourbridge Fair, and 
give him this assurance of the king’s sym- 
pathy and goodwill. 

This he could do most honestly, for had he 
not with his own ears heard the king declare 
that an inquiry was not too much to ask, and 
had the king not taken his own part in the 
quarrel with Rainham ? 

Of Burley’s ulterior designs the young man 
knew nothing and suspected nothing. He 
had found sympathy and help himself in high 
places, and had seen in the generous young 
king an eager disposition to extend the same 
to the poorest of his subjects. He was 
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ignorant of the hard reasons of state and the 
hard interests of statesmen that might stand 
between the king’s generous disposition and 
its practical fruition. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE PRINCESS SENDS HER CHAPLAIN TO 
RALPH TO SOUND HIM ABOUT HIS FEELINGS 
TO CLARA. 


THE mission with which Ralph was en- 
trusted gave him the very opportunity that 
he longed for. His first step into the great 
arena had prospered beyond his most sanguine 
hopes. In this enterprise of reconciliation 
between hostile elements, he had not expected 
even to get audience of any man in power 
without long waiting and much importunity, 
and he had nerved himself to face patiently a 
protracted series of rebuffs. But already, 
without any effort of his own, he had been 
lifted to the very top of what he had expected 
to be a toilsome ascent: the king had heard 
him graciously ; he was already the king’s 
commissary, charged with a message of 
sympathy to the poor commons, bearing to 
their leaders an assurance of the king’s will- 
ingness to redress their grievances. Ralph 
saw the hand of Providence in this rapid 
success, and though it made his heart glow 
and his head swim as with a sense of dizzi- 
ness, he guarded himself firmly and prayer- 
fully against the vanity of undue elation. 

And in spite of the new strength breathed 
through and through him by his unexpected 
good fortune, he could not cast wholly out of 
his heart the trouble planted there by his 
meetings with Clara. The insidious adversary 
shifted ground and plied him with new 
casuistry. 

Was there not a more excellent way to- 
wards the fulfilment of his vow than any he 
had yet conceived? To live in voluntary 
poverty ; to distribute his rents among the 
poor; to go about among them in their 
wretched homes ; to preach the rule of Christ 
to them in churchyard and market-place ; to 
mediate between them and the careless rich ; 
to exhort the powerful to amend their 
wrongs—these were the aims to which he 
had devoted himself. But was it necessary 
to cut himself off from woman’s companion- 
ship? Could not these things be done better 
with woman’s help? Could not the spirit of 
his vow be still better kept without strict 
adherence to the letter? With Clara’s 
wealth added to his own, he could set a still 


more signal example of just and merciful 
treatment of tenants. Example is better 
than precept. Well-spent wealth is better 
than patient poverty. ° 

These thoughts ran through him in a flash, 
involuntarily, as if suggested by some power 
outside himself, and before he could confront 
and check them with the stern fact that 
Clara Roos was legally and ceremonially the 
wife of another. He crossed himself with 
horror, and violently repelled the temptation 
to apostasy. 

From all the tumult and agitation of soul 
produced by the conflict between will and 
lingering desire, Ralph’s main purpose gained 
greatly in motive force. Public spirit, zeal 
for the common good, is often reinforced in 
this way by personal feeling dammed up and 
denied free course in its natural channel. 
The energy thus engendered demands an out- 
let, and presses with powerful impulse behind 
any noble purpose in which the heart finds 
compensation. But to this end the old 
channel must be securely and resolutely 
closed. Fortune favoured Ralph also in his 
will to hold forward without looking back or 
turning aside. 

It so happened that the Princess Joanna, 
the young king’s mother, the widow of the 
Black Prince, interested herself warmly in 
Clara Roos. The Fair Maid of Kent had had 
her own love troubles, and affairs of the 
heart appealed to her. Only the year before 
she had favoured and had succeeded in effect- 
ing a love-match between her own daughter 
Maude, reputed the fairest lady in England, 
and a French prisoner, the young Count de 
St. Paul. Clara, wedded ceremonially to a 
brute whom she refused to acknowledge as her 
husband, interested the kind-hearted princess, 
and her interest took a practical form. She 
resolved to bring influence to bear on the Pope 
to procure a dissolution of the marriage. 

But match-breaking without fresh match- 
making could interest no good-natured, 
motherlywoman. Accordingly the princess’s 
plans stretched farther. She had seen the 
manly young clerk, and she had seen how 
Clara looked at him. That wilful young 
woman could as a rule keep her own counsel 
well, but this secret, in the agitating scenes 
through which she had passed, it had been 
beyond her power to conceal from an obser- 
vant eye with a sympathetic clue. The 
princess had watched her face in the gallery 
when Ralph was questioned before the king, 
and again in the lists when his life was in 
danger. 

But what were the young man’s feelings ? 
This also kindly curiosity prompted the 
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benignant princess to discover if she could. 
She sent her chaplain, Father William de 
Fulbourne, on a message of inquiry. 

Now the chaplain, though a man of tact 
and discretion, had no great love for the 
disciples of Wycliffe, and there was a point 
in his interview with Ralph where this an- 
tipathy got the better of him. He wasa friar 
of the Dominican Order, and friars of all the 
four orders were denounced by Wycliffe as 
Cain’s kin, the children of Judas. Hence it 
was natural that he should find it hard to 
forego a chance of showing his contempt for 
the heretic. 

The princess’s first charge to him had 
been to assure Ralph of her personal 
sympathy with the poor commons, and to 
bid him convey this assurance to their 
leaders. It was her son’s popularity that 
she had in view in sending this message, and 
the chaplain delivered it with gracious 
dignity. 

Then the chaplain began to probe the 
young man gently on a more tender point, 
informing him of the princess’s interest in 
Clara, and putting questions about her and 
the Knight of Sturmere. He mentioned as 
his reason for putting those questions that 
the princess was minded to procure a dis- 
solution of the marriage. 

“ You seem troubled, my son,” the 
chaplain said in a kindly tone. “ Come, un- 
burden yourself to me. Confess. Do you 
not love this lady? It may yet be lawful 
for you to love her.” 

“I did love her, father,’”’ answered Ralph 
hoarsely, “and it has been a hard struggle 
to forget her. I had forgotten. I could think 
of her calmly. My heart was at peace. But 
now 7 

“You have seen her again, and the 
struggle is harder than before?” 

“It isharder. But I do not despair.” 

“Be comforted, my son. The Church is 
lenient to those who do their utmost against 
sin. And itmay yet be lawful. My lady is 
a gracious princess, and has set her heart on 
the removal of this impediment.” 

“* It is impossible,” said Ralph, in a firmer 
tone. Somehow the suggestion that had 
disturbed him so much when it came involun- 
tarily from his own imagination, disturbed 
him less and was easier to resist when it 
came before him definitely from human lips. 

“ Why impossible?” asked the chaplain. 
“Much is possible to princes, when they 
move the Holy Father against what is in 
itself a scandal and a profanation.” 


’ 





“Tt is not that,” answered Ralph. “I 
have made a vow. I have forsworn earthly 
love.” 

“To whom?” said the chaplain sharply. 
It was here that his antipathy to Wycliffe 
crossed the kindly interest he had begun to 
take in the young man. 

Ralph did not answer. 

“From rash vows,” continued the chap- 
lain, “made without the sanction of the 
Church, the Church will readily grant absolu- 
tion on true repentance and due penance.” 

“Mine was not a rash vow,” said Ralph 
gravely. The chaplain was unintentionally 
strengthening his resolution. 

“JT did not know,” pursued the chaplain, 
“that your Master Wycliffe set much store 
by vows. He has disregarded his own lightly 
enough.” 

“Therein he is misjudged,” said Ralph, 
and thereafter held his peace while the friar 
vented his anger against the heretic doctor. 
Master Fulbourne, though a hot-tempered 
man, was naturally gentle, and meeting with 
no resistance, he soon recovered his equa- 
nimity,and remembered that he had come as 
a friendly ambassador to the misguided 
youth. 

“ Peace be with you, my son,” he said at 
length. “I am sorry that your obstinacy 
should cross the kind intentions of so gracious 
and benign a lady as the princess.” 

Ralph begged him to assure the princess 
of his humble devotion and gratitude. Then 
as the chaplain was leaving, he preferred a 
hesitating but earnest request. Although, 
he said, he could not love this lady, he had 
the deepest concern for her welfare, and he 
knew of another, an honest gentleman, who 
loved her dearly, and might, if impediments 
were removed, pretend to her hand. This 
was his brother Reginald. If the princess 
could further -his suit, it would be for the 
happiness of all. 

All this was reported in time to Clara, 
whom the princess took into her train, and 
removed with her next day from Castle 
Hedingham. And how did Clara take 
Ralph’s self-abnegation and earnest suit for 
his brother? She heard it all very demurely, 
but she was a wilful and tenacious person, 
and did not lightly abandon what she had 
set her heart upon. She laughed to herself 
in happy contentment when she was alone. 
It was clear that Ralph still loved her, how- 
ever much he might struggle against it, and 
this was enough. Time would bring the 
rest. 


(To be continued.) 
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From a Water-Colour Drawing by THomas GrRTIN (British Museum). 


THE ENGLISH ART. 


Tue foundations of the great English school 
of painting in water-colour rest on the practice 
of the miniaturists of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, as that, in its turn, 
reposes partly on the experience gained in 
the illumination of manuscripts, partly on 
the example of Holbein. Some day, when 
the history of British art comes at last to be 
written, it may be found that Hilliard, the 
Olivers, and their less remembered rivals, 
had a more continuous descent than we can 
at present allow from those early men on 
whom Vertue attempted to base his claim 
to priority in the revival of art for his 
countrymen. Butas yet we must be satisfied 
with a less-ambitious pedigree. We must be 
content to see in the chalk portraits of Holbein 
the exciting cause of the favour in which 
miniatures were held between the accession 
of Elizabeth and the death of Charles IT., and 
in the experience of the illuminators, the 
storehouse to which the limners turned for 
their technical methods. For our present pur- 
poses Nicholas Hilliard may be taken as the 
founder of the whole school. Born at Exeter 
in 1547, he was the son of one Richard 
Hilliard, High Sheriff of Devon in the year 
that saw his son’s thirteenth birthday. His 


pedigree is given by Dallaway, and shows 
that, at least, on his mother’s side, he was 
connected with that trade of goldsmith which 
has given so many painters to Christendom. 
To the same trade he was himseif appren- 
ticed, but his inclinations led him to a higher 
form of art. For painting, however, no 
master was then to be had in Devon, so 
Hilliard set himself to study the works of 
Holbein. How he then got at them it is 
difficult now to guess, but there is enough 
resemblance between his miniatures and the 
drawings at Windsor to preclude the notion 
of accident. That Hilliard, later in life, had 
abundant opportunities for studying these 
drawings, we know. He even compiled a 
body of critical notes upon them, of which 
use was apparently made by the author of a 
curious manuscript in the British Museum.! 
But that he had access even in boyhood to 
examples of the Augsburg master’s work in 
crayon, seems certain from his style in the 
earliest miniatures that have come down to 
us. ‘“‘ Holbein’s manner of limning 1 have 
ever imitated, and hold it for the best,” he 
wrote, and in his best works we find the 
pallid complexion and flat modelling to which 
1 Harl., No. 6000 
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the imitation of crayon drawings with brush 
and colour would pretty surely lead. Hilli- 
ard’s fame was great in his own time. In 
an often quoted passage Dr. Donne expresses 
the common opinion when he says 


“ 





a hand or eye 
By Hilliard drawn, is worth a history 
By a worse painter made.” 


Richard Heydock, in his translation of 
Lomazzo on Painting, published in 1598, 
says “Limnings, much in use in former 
times in church books, as also in drawing by 
the life in small models, of late years by some 
of our countrymen, as Shoote, Betts, &c., but 
brought to the rare perfection we now see by 
the most ingenious, painful, and skilful mas- 
ter, Nicholas Hilliard and his well profiting 
scholar, whose farther commendations I refer 
to the curiositie of his works;” and again “the 
perfection of painting in them is so extra- 
ordinary, that when I devised within myself 
the best argument to set it forth, I found 
none better than to persuade him to do it 
himself to the view of all men by his pen, as 
he had before unto very many by his learned 
pencil, which in the end he assented to; and 
by me promiseth a treatise of his own practice 
that way with all convenient speed.” This 
treatise Hilliard wrote, so that his name must 
be entered among those of the earliest English 
writers on art, as well as among the pioneers 
of practice. Hilliard’s vogue lasted to the 
end of his life. His favour was great with 
Elizabeth and greater still with James. From 
both he had, for a time, the exclusive right to 
portray the royal visage. Mary Stuart, too, he 
painted, though where the sitting took place 
itis hard to say, and few of the more import- 
ant courtiers at the end of the sixteenth 
century failed to test the powers of his 
squirrel brush. 

For Hilliard painted with a pinceau fait 
des poils dela queue d'un escureuil,! on tablets 
of pecorella (abortive vellum), backed with 
cardboard. These he seems to have prepared 
according to a method described by Peacham 
as that of one Hippolito Donato, a famous 
Roman miniaturist. On a card rubbed down 
with pumice-stone, a sheet of pecorella of the 
required size was pasted with fine starch, 
and then pressed and polished for use. The 
backing to Hilliard’s miniature of Elizabeth, 
now in the National Portrait Gallery, is a 
playing card—the Queen of Hearts. 

Hilhard died in the first week of 1619, 
and was buried in St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields. 
Walpole declares our gratitude is chiefly due 


1 Blaise Vigenere. 


to him for what he did to form Isaac Oliver. 
The latter, however, does not seem to have 
been very long with Hilliard, for he worked 
for a time under Zucchero, and Vertue even 
believed he had studied in Italy. But the 
reasons for that belief are far from conclusive, 
while the mere absence of evidence on the 
point leaves but little doubt that Oliver never 
made a journey, which was a great under- 
taking in his time, and for a man of his 
station. As to another doubtful point in 
Isaac’s biography, such evidence as there is 
seems about equally divided. Was he English 
or French? Was his name Oliver or Olivier ? 
In his will he spells it English fashion ; on 
his drawings, French. At Caen, in Nor- 
mandy, one Pierre Olivier, painter, was living 
in 1517, but Hondius, Sandrart, and all 
other foreign writers who mention Isaac, 
calt him English, while a historian (Burton) 
of Leicestershire says: “Of this family 
(Oliver), settled at East Norton, in 1570, 
was Isaac Oliver, the curious limner, as I 
have heard.” However this may be, Isaac 
was in art the heir to Hilliard. His method 
was the same, although his miniatures are 
far richer in colour, and more solid in 
effect than his master’s. He painted, too, 
occasionally, in oil, “ drew histories in small,” 
and wrote upon his art. As arule he signed 
his work with a monogram identical with 
the Greek ®, but on the splendid little 
full length of Lord Dorset, at South Ken- 
sington, he writes his name in full, Latinised 
thus, Isaac Olivierus fecit, as if he were 
more than usually proud of his performance, 
as well, indeed, he might be. 

Isaac Oliver died in Blackfriars, in 1617, 
aged sixty-one or sixty-two, and—one feels 
inclined to say—was succeeded, like a king, 
by his son Peter. Peter was a more prolific, 
and, in some ways, a less borné, master than 
Isaac. Walpole says he was accustomed to 
make replicas of all his works for his own 
use—a laborious habit to which he often did 
honour, no doubt, by the breach of it. Like 
Hilliard and Isaac Oliver, Peter worked 
much for the Court. During “the troubles,” 
the miniatures he produced for Charles I. and 
his courtiers were dispersed. At the Restora- 
tion, Charles I1., who remembered the 
beauty of Peter’s art, wished to possess some 
of his things, but for a time could not come 
at them. At last he was told by one Rogers 
that both father and son were dead, but that 
Peter’s widow was living at Isleworth, and 
was rich in his works. Charles went incognito, 
with Rogers, to see them, and to buy if 
possible. Mrs. Oliver refused to sell, declar- 
ing she meant the King to have the first 
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pick. Thereupon Charles discovered himself, 
on which she brought out her greatest 
treasures. These the King purchased, pay- 
ing for them, says Vertue, with an annuity 
of £300—an extravagant price for the times, 
unless the lady were very old. In course 
of time most of Mrs. Oliver’s cherished 
pictures became the property of the King’s 
sultanas, whereupon she expressed her feel- 
ings in language so true and terse that she 
lost her pension. 

Peter Oliver’s death. took place, most 
likely, about 1654. Ten years later died 
John Hoskins, of whom Walpole says that 
no man on his list of equal merit left behind 
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Covent Garden, where John Hoskins had 
been buried on the 22nd February, 1664. 
The two Coopers, Alexander and Samuel, 
were nephews of the elder Hoskins, and co- 
disciples with his son. Of Alexander not 
much need be said. He painted water land- 
seapes and portraits, but his success in his 
native country was insufficient to prevent 
his migration first to Amsterdam and after- 
wards to Sweden, where he entered the 
service of Queen Christina. 

Samuel was a much more important per- 
son. He seems to have been the first 
of the limners to acquire real facility. His 
portraits are clearly modelled on those of 
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LANDSCAPE, 
From a Drawing by ALEXANDER CozENs (British Museum). 


him so little material for the biographer. 
No portrait of Hoskins has come down to us, 
and but few of his works. In his appendix 
to the translation of De Piles, Graham says 
that “he was bred a face-painter in oil, but 
afterwards, taking to miniature, far exceeded 
what he did before; that he drew King 
Charles, his queen, and most of the Court, 
and had two considerable disciples, Alexander 
and Samuel Cooper, the latter of whom be- 
came much the more eminent limner.” Hos- 
kins had a son who is often called John, but 
there seems to be some reason to believe his 
real name was Peter. At least one Peter 
Hoskins was buried in 1681], in St. Paul’s, 


Vandyck ; they have often much of his ease 
and grace, and not seldom a double measure 
of his affectation. The trick which Vandyck 
caught from Rubens, and exaggerated, of 
turning his sitters’ heads in one direction 
and their eyes violently in another, Cooper 
carried farther even than he, almost as far as 
Lely. He failed, too, to keep his colour as 
pure, as Peruginesque, | may say, as the 
Olivers, but, nevertheless, he was in his way 
a master. And like all masters, he was 
simple in his method. Of this we can judge 
through a lucky accident which has brought 
down to us a sort of pocket-book or travelling 
case, containing fifteen miniatures in all 
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stages of completion. These are either from 
the hand of Cooper himself, or from that of 
some able follower, probably Thomas Flat- 
man. Some are finished, some left after a 
single sitting, and others at various inter- 
mediate stages. They are all upon card. 
The process used is thus described by the 
Redgraves.! “The outline was suggestively 
sketched, and then the smooth surface of the 
card, under the flesh, covered with a thin 
wash of opaque white, which, as he used it, 
must have been an excellent pigment, as it 
has not changed inany instance. Then with 
a brownish lake tint the features have been 
most delicately and beautifully drawn in, and 
the broad shades under the eyebrows, the 
nose and the chin, washed in flatly with the 
same tint. This seems to have completed 
the first sitting. In the next, the painter 
put in the local colour of the hair, washing in 
at the same time its points of relief or union 
with the background, in many cases adding 
a little white to his transparent colour, to 
make the hue absorbent, and to give it a 
slight solidity. The shadows of the hair 
were then hatched in, and the features and 
face in succeeding sittings hatched or stippled 
into roundness. Finally, the colours of the 
dress were washed in, in some cases trans- 
parently, in others with a slight admixture 
of white, and the shadows of the dress given 
with the local colour of the shadows.” They 
go on to say that in certain portraits of Inigo 
Jones, Lord Derby, and Lady Sunderland, 
the backgrounds are painted with opaque 
colours. That, even at this time, however, 
the use of water-colour without any admix- 
ture of white was understood, is proved by 
an entry in Vanderdoort’s catalogue of 
Charles I.’s pictures, to which the Redgraves 
call attention: “No. 21. Done by Mr. 
Frossley, the Emperor Rudolf’s limner. 
Item : another limned picture, done upon the 
right light, of the Emperor Rodolphus IL, 
painted upon parchment, being transparent, 
to be seen on both sides, holding against the 
sky.” That the use of water-colour in its 
purity was understood elsewhere than in 
England at this time is proved, too, by the 
fine drawings of several Dutch masters, 
Adrian Ostade and his pupil Dusart, for 
instance, and the sea painter Backhuysen. 
The two former, however, produced brilliantly 
washed drawings rather than pictures in 
water in the fullest sense, but Backhuysen’s 
View of Amsterdam, in the British Museum, 
is a work of which a skilful English aquarellist 
might be proud. 

To return for a moment to Samuel Cooper : 

1 Century of Painters, vol. i. p. 367. 


Walpole opines that if the best of his minia- 
tures could be magnified to the size of life, 
they would more than support comparison 
with any Vandyck but the Bentivoglio (/) and 
yet in the next paragraph he allows that the 
Englishman’s skill was confined to the head, 
and that he was deficient in that quality of 
grace of which Vandyck possessed almost 
too much. His skill at a head was enough 
to make Cooper famous, and to win him 
prices for his work which were very 
large two centuries ago. On the 10th of 
August, 1668, Pepys writes :—‘ To Cooper’s, 
where I spent all the afternoon with my wife 
and girl seeing him make an end of her 
picture ; which he did to my great content, 
though not so great as I confess I expected, 
being not satisfied in the greatness of the 
resemblance, nor in the blue garment ; but it 
is most certainly a most rare piece of work 
as to the painting. He hath £30 for his 
work, and the chrystal and gold case comes 
to £8 3s. 4d. and which I sent him this 
night that I might be out of his debt.” 
Cooper had a recommendation to Pepys 
besides his art; he had great ‘skill in music 
and played well on the lute. His death took 
place in 1672: “On Sunday, May 5th, Mr. 
Samuel Cooper, the most famous limner of 
the world for a face,” ! paid the debt of nature. 
Cooper’s wife was sister to the mother of 
Alexander Pope. 

Between the rebellion and the revolution 
limners were plentiful, and the men I have 
named were only the best among them. 
Not the least remarkable, though the least 
in stature, was Richard Gibson, the dwarf. 
When a boy he lived as page with a lady at 
Mortlake, who placed him with Francis Cleyn, 
son to the director of the famous tapestry 
works, to learn the rudiments of art. He 
perfected himself by the study of Lely, and 
became a favourite with the King, to whose 
household he was appointed. Gibson was 
two inch»s short of four feet in height, and 
he found a mate who fitted him in Anne 
Shepherd, whose inches were equal to his own. 
They were married before Charles and his 
Court, and lived to rear five children, whose 
stature excelled the paternal standard by a 
difference to be measured in feet. Besides 
Gibson, Lely had many other followers who 
worked in his spirit and in the water-colour 
medium. Their productions, though now 
forgotten, helped to keep the tradition alive 
which was in time to bear such abundant 
fruit. One of the most interesting among 
them was Mary Beale, of whom we catch 
such pleasant glimpses in the journal of her 

1 Beale’s Diary. 
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spouse. Mrs. Beale is generally called a 
pupil of Lely, but there seem to be some 
doubts on the point. In her husband’s 
pocket-books crafty stratagems are noted by 
which Sir Peter’s secrets were to be en- 
trapped. These would scarcely have been 
required had she ever had the run of his 
studio and touched his heart, as the gossips 
declared. 

With the few exceptions I have named, 
Continental painters, during these years and 
for long afterwards, confined their use of 
water-colour entirely to what the French call 
gouache. Of this such dexterities as the 
fairs and merrymakings of Blarembergh, 
on surfaces little larger than a postage 
stamp, were the most consummate examples. 
Gouache, as practised abroad a century ago, 
was not a method to which any man would 
turn in preference to oil for the sincere 
study of nature, and could scarcely contain 
the germ of such a school as that of modern 
England. Neither was the connection imme- 
diate between painting in water-colour, as 
we know it, and the miniaturists. But the 
long vogue of the latter laid the foundation 
of a taste in England for pictures in that 
medium and of extremely modest size, while 
it created a body of tradition, both among 
artists and their purveyors, which was of use 
to the parents of Turner and Cox and William 
Hunt. These parents were the topographical 
draughtsmen who, in turn, had their raison 
Vétre in the spirit of antiquarian curiosity 
which became so general in the last half of 
the eighteenth century. For such men the 
first thing was accuracy in delineation. No 
artistic license could tind a place in their 
works, which had to depend for charm on 
the subtle comprehension and setting down 
of intimate details of architecture, and on 
the skill with which slight washes could be 
made to hint at local colour. At first the 
process was simply to draw the subject with 
the pen in Indian ink, finishing with washes 
of the same pigment. Then warmer browns 
were used for the drawing and pale greens 
and greys for the washes, the sky being put 
in in a blue more positive than aught else in 
the picture. Edward Dayes, who committed 
suicide in 1804, published a volume of 
Instructions for Drawing and Colouring 
Landscapes, in which the whole process of 
making “ stained,” “ washed,” or “ tinted”’ 
drawings is laid out. He says he especially 
wishes to speak of the use of transparent 
colours. ‘‘ Supposing the outline complete,” 
he begins, “ the first and most easy way is 
to make all the shadows and middle tints 
with Prussian blue and a brown Indian ink ; 


the clouds being sketched in and as light as 
possible, the student begins with the ele- 
mentary part of the sky, laying it in- with 
Prussian blue, rather tender, so as to leave 
himself the power of going over it once or 
twice afterwards, or as often as may be 
necessary ; then with the blue and a little 
Indian ink lay in the lightest shades of the 
clouds, then the distance, if remote, with the 
same colour, rather stronger. Next pro- 
ceed to the middle ground, leaving out the 
blue in coming forward, and lastly work up 
the foreground with brown Indian ink only. 
This operation may be repeated until the 
whole is sufficiently strong, marking the 
dark parts of the foreground as dark as the 
ink will make it—that is to say, the touches 
of the shadow in shade. Great care must be 
taken to leave out the blue gradually as the 
objects come forward, otherwise it will have 
a bad effect. Attention must also be given 
to the middle tints that they are not marked 
too strong, which would make it when 
coloured look hard. The same grey colour, or 
aérial tint, may be first washed over every ter- 
restrial part of the drawing required to he kept 
down—that is, before colouring—as colour 
laid over the grey will, of course, not be so light 
as when the paper is without it The shadows 
and middle tints being worked up to a suffi- 
cient degree of power, colouring will be the 
next operation. This must be done by 
beginning in the distant parts, coming on 
stronger and stronger, colouring light and 
middle tint to the foreground, and lastly re- 
touch the darker parts of the foreground 
with Vandyke brown. Great caution will 
be required not to disturb the shadows with 
colour, otherwise the harmony of the whole 
will be destroyed, or, at any rate, not to do 
more than gently to colour the reflections.” 
Mr. Edwin Dayes painted’ better than he 
wrote, and such was the method under which 
the best works of the first stage in modern 
water-colour painting were produced. Its 
best exponents were men like Dayes himself, 
John Webber, R.A., the companion of Cap- 
tain Cook on his last voyage; William 
Alexander, the draughtsman, taken to China 
by Lord Macartney in 1792; and the two 
Cozens—Alexander, the father, and John, 
the son. Of all these there are character- 
istic drawings in the collections at South 
Kensington and in the British Museum. 
Webber's productions are of no great in- 
terest or merit, but Alexander’s drawings 
are full of life and sparkle, and are often 
curiously modern in appearance. In 1802 


he became drawing-master to the military 
college at Great Marlow—the forerunner 
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of Sandhurst—a post he resigned in 1808 
on his appointment as assistant-keeper in 
the Print Room at Bloomsbury. He died 
in 1816. From his work, which has much 
freedom, and, for his time, no little boldness 
in the use of colour, we may guess that, born 
urtder a better star, he might have won some- 
thing like fame. Alexander Cozens took a 
very different view of his art. Infinity, 
delicacy, and: the painstaking of the topo- 
grapher combine to give beauty to his 
better drawings, like that panoramic land- 
scape in the Print Room which Mr. Lacour 
has contrived so skilfully to suggest. 
The relation between the art of the two 
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its poetry lies in the consummate harmony of 
its blues and greys. 

At first sight the character displayed in 
theart of Alexander and John Cozens seems to 
show a curious reaction from the individuality 
of their father and grandfather, the great 
Czar. But in truth the fiercely practical 
genius of Peter Alexiewitsch had its comple- 
ment in a vein of brooding melancholy, which 
came to the surface in his sons. The tender 
solemnity in the drawings by the humble son 
and grandson of the woman of Deptford had 
its parallel in the character of their kinsman 
Alexis, and the mental cloud which has 
settled so often on the house of Russia, over- 





ITALIAN LANDSCAPE. 
After a Drawing by Joun Cozens (British Museum). 


Cozens is that so often found when an able 
father has a more gifted son. The work of 
the latter seems to be great by selection 
from that of his parent. Where Alexander 
was panoramic and diffuse, John was close, 
coherent, and aimful at a single purpose. 
The dictum of Constable about John Cozens 
may sound like hyperbole, but it would in 
sober earnestness be difficult to name any 
other man who has contrived to suggest so 
much of the dignity, solemnity, and repose 
of nature with means so slight as his. The 
Print Room drawing here engraved (p. 416) 
is a fair example of what he could do, but it 
loses even more by translation than the 
work of less simple colourists, for much of 


shadowed, too, the household of Alexander 
Cozens. His son John died mad in 1796 or 
1799. In his last years he had been supported 
by Sir George Beaumont. 

John Cozens was not an equal painter. 
Before some of his productions we feel 
nothing but wonder at Constable’s en- 
thusiasm, before others we are inclined 
to believe that it was in sober judgment that 
he declared their author to be “the greatest 
genius that ever touched landscape.” I have 
seen drawings of his from the neighbourhood 
of Rome which carry the mysterious dignity 
of landscape beyond the finest Ruysdael, and 
do it with a simplicity that is quite un- 
equalled. On one occasion only John Cozens 
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sent a picture to the Academy. It was “A 


Landscape, with Hannibal in his March over 


the Alps showing to his Army the Fertile 
Plains of Italy.” It is supposed that this was 
an oil picture, and it is reported that Turner 
declared it had taught him more than any- 
thing else he had seen.1 Add this to the 
exclamation of Turner’s greatest rival, and 
the notion that Cozens should be ranked with 
Wilson and Girtin among English painters 
of landscape will have good support. The 
following description of the way he worked 
is given by Redgrave. “He compounded 


haps, through his: invention of a pigment, 
than through the merit of his works. William 
Payne, the deviser of Payne’s grey, was 
a native of Plymouth, whence he came to 
London in 1790. As an artist he deserves to 
be remembered chiefly for his facility and for 
the number of devices with which he enriched 
the métier. He was the first to split his 
brush in painting foliage, to take out lights 
with bread or rag, and to get texture by 
dragging his tints. He may thus fairly be 
included in the chain of causes which pre- 
pared the way for the men of a generation 











THE OLD ROYAL EXCHANGE, FROM CORNHILL. 
After a Drawing by THomas Gretin (British Museum). 


his cloud tints, and those of his distant 
mountains, of Indian red, a small portion 
of lake, indigo and yellow ochre; in his 
middle distance he blended a tint of black 
and burnt umber. His distant trees were 
tinted with the warm washes used for the 
sky, and those nearer with yellow ochre and 
indigo, enriched with burnt sienna ; in the 
immediate foreground, in trees and shrubs, 
the same pigments are used with greater 
power.” 

A little later than Cozens flourished a 
painter whose name is more familiar, per- 

1 Redgrave, vol. i. p. 380. 


later. John Smith, commonly called Warwick 
Smith— it is said because he made a tour in 
Italy with the Earl of Warwick—is often 
named with Payne and Cozens as one of those 
who did much to open new horizons to the 
makers of tinted drawings. But he scarcely 
seems to deserve the honour ; so far as can 
now be gathered, he was preceded in every 
novelty that could be called an improvement 
by both Girtin and Turner. Smith died in 
1812, ten years after Girtin had been laid to 
rest in the churchyard of St. Paul's, Covent 
Garden. 

Girtin was born in Southwark in 1775; 
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he was a pupil of the above-named Edward 
Dayes, whose dislike, as in many similar 
cases, were roused by the rapid progress of 
his pupil to mastery and fame. When he 
was nineteen Girtin began to exhibit at the 
Royal Academy. At first his drawings were 
views in London (see illustration, p. 417); and 
included, wherever he could so contrive ‘it, 
some fragment of picturesque and well-worn 
architecture. He next painted Scottish 
subjects; then scenes in Cumberland and 
Westmoreland, and views in York, Durham, 
Lichfield, Ely, Peterborough, Lincoln, War- 
wick, St. Albans, &e. Like so many of his 
1ellow artists, he seized the opportunity 
offered by the Peace of Amiens to visit Paris, 
where he made a number of drawings which 
must be reckoned among his finest creations. 
Several of these were reproduced in aquatint. 
Just before setting out for France he had 
painted a panorama of London, some of the 
sketches for which are in the British Museum. 
They were done from the roof of the Albion 
flour-mills. Girtin was one of the famous 
company that frequented the house of Dr. 
Munro, on the Adelphi Terrace. It was 
there, perhaps, that he formed his friendship, 
or at least acquaintance, with Turner, whose 
generous dictum as to Girtin’s powers kept 
his fame alive when nothing of his own was 
accessible to do it for him. Girtin was pro- 
bably a bit of a Morland in his habits. The 
reports to that effect are too numerous to be 
set aside. But as in the case of many other 
painters who have been dubbed mauvais 
sujets, he did an amount of work that is 
inconsistent with the idea that dissipation 
was his main business. In his latter years, 
too, he appears to have been steadying down, 
and if time had been granted, it is likely 
enough that he would have developed into 
an irreproachable citizen. 

Whether he would have grown into a 
great artist ornotis another matter. Turner’s 
opinion, that if Tom Girtin had lived, he him- 
self would have starved, is, of course, worthy 
of much respect. But the characteristics of 
Girtin’s drawings are not those which have, 
as a rule, distinguished the early work of 
men who have afterwards climbed to the sum- 
mits of fame. They are too facile, too broad, 
too wanting in humility. They suggest a 
confident mind, a mind that might never 
have given itself time to get completely into 
sympathy with the material through which 
it found expression. Mr. Redgrave lays 


stress on Girtin’s toleration of defects in the 
paper he used as a proof that his ideas on 
his art were not sound tothe core, and there, 
it seems to me, he is right. 


The complete 
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artist has a complete love for the substance 
in which he works, and will never deliberately 
betray itsshortcomings. But Girtin’s drawings 
are creations in a sense that can be attached 
to no others of his time. They combine the 
unity of Cozens with a grip on truth that 
was far wider than his, while they display an 
originality of outlook which had been pre- 
viously unknown among those who painted 
in water. 

Setting aside, moreover, what Girtin might 
have been, his works show that he had a 
fine eye for line, for colour, and for the 
significance of facture, added to that rare 
independence which enables nature to make 
its impression on the brain unaffected by 
the guarding hedge of precept and tradition. 
The fine collection of his work which now 
belongs to the nation is enough by itself to 
show that at the time of his death he had 
contrived to deliver himself with a copious- 
ness as yet unapproached by Turner, and to 
account for the sense of inferiority confessed 
by the latter. His “sword play,” as the 
elder Lewis called it, the vigorous sweep, the 
decisive start and stop, of his brush, must 
have been especially dazzling to Turner, who 
was never, in his whole triumphant career, to 
reach anything at all like it. Short as his 
twenty-seven years of life were, Girtin had 
time to become almost famous. His draw- 
ings made a noise, and were imitated. People 
even whispered that forgeries were made 
after them by a man so able to work for 
himself as Frangia, and caricatures of his 
style were set as models by half the drawing 
masters in the country. It was in connection 
with some of these imitations that Dayes 
made the mot which, for a time, brought that 
distrust upon the style, which a word of 
clever abuse so often does. Shown a port- 
folio of drawings from the Cumberland hills 
by one of Girtin’s closest followers, ‘‘ Oh, ye 
gods ! the blue bag, the blue bag!” exclaimed 
Dayes, and the exclamation so exactly fitted 
the style, that it crushed it, and re-echoed 
upon Girtin himself. Francis Louis Thomas 
Frangia, whom I have just named, was a 
Frenchman by birth, a native of Calais. He 
came when a boy to England, and lived here 
some eight-and-twenty or thirty years. His 
drawings are remarkable for breadth, and 
only want, as a rule, some better pictorial 
idea to put them very high in the school to 
which they belong. As it is, they often 
show too violent a contrast between effect 
and theme. 

And now to put the cope-stone on the 
structure whose growth has been roughly 
sketched in the foregoing pages. From the 
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days when Holbein limned the courtiers of 
Henry VIII. down to the end of theeighteenth 
century, events had been preparing the way 
for that English water-colour school which 
was at last to receive its crowning orna- 
ment. The services of Turner to the art 
in which he excelled have been discussed so 
often that it is a little difficult to speak of 
them now. Within the last quarter of a 
century a regular cult has sprung up about 
his name, which will lead at last to every 
stroke of his brush having its record. One 
good résult of so much publicity has been 
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a short summary of how he enriched the 
methods of the aquarellist, and wrote finis to 
the development of three centuries. 

Among painters in water-colour Girtin had 
been the first to treat it as the equal of oil. 
He had been the first to see that its powers of 
grappling directly with natural appearances 
wereno less than those of the robuster medium. 
More especially did he lead the way in giving 
the true local colour to every object he put 
into his pictures. He painted hills, buildings, 
and foregrounds in their real tints, trusting to 
his eye for harmony rather than to neutral 





EDINBURGH CASTLE. 
From a Drawing in Water-Colour by J. M. W. TuRNER (British Museum). 


the general consent to see his best work in 
his drawings and in the Liber Studiorum. 
With the latter we have at present no 
business, beyond pointing out that in one or 
two of the plates the indifference to unity 
which chiefly distinguishes the conceptions of 
Turner from those of Girtin is to be traced. 
As an instance, I may name the Zsacus and 
Hesperie, which, though lovely in its draw- 
ing of tree forms, and intricately delightful in 
its chiaroscuro, is without the concentration 
of the highest art. As for the master’s 
drawings in water, I must be content to give 


washes and other lowering agents. But even 
Girtin was scarcely a colourist. It was re- 
served for Turner to follow a hue through all 
degrees of light ; and to paint shadows and 
objects in shade in their right colour. In this 
respect his practice was like that of Rubens. 
He never forced a shadow into gloom to en- 
hance a light ; he rather allowed the latter to 
lose some of the brilliance that contrast would 
have given it, for the sake of preserving 
colour. When he had once fully abandoned 
the timid, hinting, manner of his youth, Tur- 
ner’s method seems to have been to lay the 
ER 2 





























LINCOLN CATHEDRAL. 
From a Drawing by J. M.W. Turner (British Museum). 


foundations of his pictures as an opposition 
of warm and cool washes in tints governed 
by the real hues of his subject. Upon these 
he worked broadly, with slight variations of 
the local colour, to give the larger details ; 
afterwards, with deeper variations, painting 
and modelling trees, stones, and other objects, 


by their warm shadows. As he gradually 
climbed to perfect mastery, he improved 
upon the technical expedients of his prede- 
cessors and invented others for himself. 
These are thus enumerated by Mr. Redgrave : 
“* Damping the masses of colour, and cleans- 
ing them of irregularities by picking or 
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blotting portions of the tint, or sharpening 
the edges of lights and giving forms of foliage, 
buildings, or figures, by taking out lights with 
bread, or damprag. Again by wetting dark 
masses of tint, and when in a wet state by 
scraping out lights with a bluntish knife ; 
cutting out sharp lights from the surface of 
the paper, to give broad, high lights or white 
drapery, buildings, or animals, or the glitter- 
ing and sunlighted edges of leaves ; stippling 
to flatten and give breadth to skies and dis- 
tances ; or to neutralise and harmonise 
colour by the introduction of other tints.” In 
the just use of these expedients Turner was 
unrivalled. In his more elaborate works they 
are all combined on a single sheet of paper, 


and are all alike invisible to anything but the 
eye which looks into the texture to trace 
them out. As to the artistic value of the 
results he won, opinions will, I fear, continue 
to be at variance so long as his pictures last. 
To those who believe that he who gives the 
strongest hint at the beauties of the world is 
the greatest painter, Turner’s drawings will 
ever starid upon a pinnacle of their own ; 
while to that much smaller but perhaps more 
seeing circle to whom a work of art must 
be a creation, with the organised unity of a 
living thing, his pictures in colour, splendid 
in colour as they are, will never be quite 
satisfactory. 
WALTER ARMSTRONG. 





ROUNDEL. 


O’er London town the dawn is breaking now ; 
The lights in street and casement sink a-down, 
And morning rises with her pure pale drow 
O’er London town. 


Sick men take heart to see her purple crown 
Rise in the east; the homeless turn and bow 
To watch the weaving of her azure gown. 


Brave souls rejoice, lost ones recall their vow, 
Rich men sleep sated on their beds of down: 
To each dawn sends her message—she knows how— 
O’er London town. 


CHARLES SAYLE. 

















From a Drawing by Hersert Ralvtoy. 


THE BRIGHTON ROAD. 


A PECULIAR flavour of the Regency lingers 
about the record of the Brighton Road. It 
is a record, as I read it, of Bucks, with 
stupendous stocks, and hats with brims 
weirdly curly, casting deathly glances at 
lone maidens perambulating haplessly by the 
way side; a record of “The Fancy,” as I 
see it drawn for me in the classic pages of 
Boxiana—thronging in their thousands, and 
in almost as many different kinds of con- 
veyances to witness one of the many great 
battles decided on Crawley Down or Blindley 
Heath ; a record finally of the great George 
himself, repairing to the health resort which 
his royal penetration had discovered, and 
repairing there in a coach and four, driven 
by his own royal hands, at the rate of fifty- 
six round miles in four hours and a half. 


Indeed it seems to me that the Brighton 
Road might almost be called the Regent’s 
Road. For where without the Regent would 
its terminus have been? Why it weuld 
have been nowhere ; or it might have been 
at St. Leonards, Eastbourne, or anywhere 
else. When once however the Regent had 
discovered that the air of Brighton tended 
to benefit his health, he made a centre of 
fashion out of a small health-resort, almost 
before he had time to finish the Pavilion ; 
and one of the finest of the coaching roads 
of England out of an uncertain track, often 
impassable. 

For before the Pavilion was, Brighton was 
about as easy to get at as Cranmere Pool in 
the middle of Dartmoor, the moon, the 
North Pole, the special exits in case of fire 
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at our principal theatres, or anything else 
on earth totally inaecessible. When in 1750 
the genial Doctor Russell, of Lewes, found 
himself better for a trip to the small fishing 
village, and induced some of his fair hypo- 
chondriacs to go there too; how they were 
to get there, considering the state of the 
roads—if they could be called roads—-was 
the conundrum which they generally pro- 
posed. And I have no doubt that Doctor 
Russell, of Lewes, prescribed oxen as a means 
of transit; for oxen were about the only 
beasts of burden which could cope, at the 
time I speak of, with the country’s wickedly 
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inhabitants were savage”—which is a dis- 
covery not so remarkable, when one re- 
members that near Brighton not long ago 
one of these savages ran at a lady with a 
pitchfork for riding over a turnip-field. 
Poor Horace had no such adventure as this 
—so far as I can learn ; but it was clear to 
him that ‘‘ George the Second might well be 
the first monarch of the East Angles,” and 
“that coaches grew in Sussex no more than 
balm or spices” ; almost immediately after 
which horticultural remark he had to leave 
his post-chaise (for some horrid reason which 
he veils from posterity), and take to pedes- 


26 
Sresh RIMS 


From a Drawing by Hucu THomson 


deep ruts. People got into coaches to go to 
Brighton and only got out of them when 
they were overturned. Princes on royal 
progresses, sat fourteen hours at a stretch in 
state carriages, without being able to get an 
atom of refreshment into their royal jaws. 
In 1749 Horace Walpole cursed the curiosity 
which had tempted him to tour in a country 
in which he found neither road, conveniences, 
inns, postilions, nor horses! What did 
he find in Sussex? one is tempted to ask. 
Why, he found that “the whole county had 
a Saxon air” (which seems a very remarkable 
discovery to have made); and “that the 


trianism—a form of exercise which he ever 
particularly loathed. No doubt however he 
would have bewailed his wrecked post-chaise 
more had it resembled “a_harlequin’s 
Calash” less; and a harlequin’s Calash too 
“which was occasionally a chaise or baker's 
cart ’’—which is the most remarkable defini- 
tion of a vehicle that I have chanced on 
between Boadicea’s chariot and a hansom 
cab! Who can wonder after reading of it, 
that the man who had rested in it found 
Sussex “a great damper of curiosity”? I 
cannot wonder, for one. 

All these horrors of the Brighton Road 
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the much abused George the Fourth did 
away, with a sweep as it were of his fat, 
bejewelled, and august hand! He built the 
Pavilion, and people from all parts of the 
country came straightway to see it and him. 
Now in building the Pavilion, there can be 
no manner of doubt I think in reasonable 
minds, that the first gentleman in Europe 
did the “accursed thing” spoken of by the 
prophet ; but when the crowds which this 
atrocity attracted are considered, almost half 
the sin may be forgiven him. For the 
crowds soon found from such miry experi- 
ences as have already been detailed, that if 
they were to come to Brighton, and to court, 
they had better have some decent road to 
come upon. And from this simple bringing 
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there was a route through Ewell, Epsom, 
Dorking, Horsham, and Mockbridge, making 
the distance fifty-seven miles five furlongs. 
A more favourite way than any was by 
Croydon, Merstham, Reigate, Crawley and 
Cuckfield—making the distance fifty-three 
miles exactly ; while the longest and the 
oldest route was through Croydon, Godstone 
Green, East Grinstead, Nutley, Maresfield, 
Uckfield, and Lewes—the entire distance 
being fifty-eight miles two furlongs from the 
Surrey side of Westminster Bridge, which 
is the point from which the Brighton Road 
is measured. 

Of the celebrated coaches which ran by 
these various routes—and which all made 
fast time, due mention must be made—as 





From a Drawing by Hersert Raltton. 


home of a plain truth came into existence 
the Brighton Road — “perhaps the most 
nearly perfect, and certainly the most fashion- 
able of all” —according to “ Viator,” who 
should know what he is talking about. 

And not one road only ; but three roads— 
in point of fact, according to some authorities, 
about five. From having practically no road 
to it at all, there is surely no place in 
England which can be reached—(or rather 
could be in the coaching days, for we can 
now only go by the London and Brighton 
railway)—could be reached, by so many dif- 
ferent routes as Brighton. Of these the 
favourite—called the new road—went by 
Croydon, Merstham, Red Hill, Horley Turn- 
pike, Balcombe, and Cuckfield, making the 
distance fifty-one miles three furlongs ; then 


also of their coachmen, of whom however 
the already mentioned “ Viator” seems to 
have held no extraordinary opinion. Of the 
coaches Carey’s Jtinerary of 1821 gives me 
the names of some eighteen—all celebrated, 
and many of which I recollect hearing spoken 
of, by one who had travelled in most of them, 
long before I ever thought it would be my 
lot to revive their memory. There started 
then in the prime era of coaching—circa 
1821—from the Angel, St. Clement’s, Strand, 
at 9.30 every morning for Brighton, The 
Light Post Coach, which went by Reigate 
and Cuckfield ; from The Bell and Crown, 
Holborn, The Alert (Safety) coach, which 
started daily at 8.30 a.m., and arrived at 
Brighton at 4; from The Old Beil, Holborn, 
The Meteor daily at half-past ten; The 
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True Blue, from the Blossoms Inn, Cheap- 
side, started daily at nine o'clock, and did 
the journey in six hours; as also did the 
Night Coach, from the same inn—which was 
extremely good travelling. Amongst other 
celebrated coaches whose names were once 
household words may be mentioned The 
Royal Eagle, which left the Boar and Castle 
Inn at midday ; The Royal Clarence, from 
The Bull, Bishopsgate, at 8.30 every morn- 
ing, and which took a still different route 
from any that I have yet named—going by 
Horsham, Henfield, and Shoreham ; The Life 
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a.m., and The Tally-ho at 10 a.m. daily 
from The White Bear, Piccadilly; The 
Princess Charlotte, which left The White 
Horse, Fetter Lane, at 9.30, and going the 
favourite route through Croydon, Reigate, 
Crawley, and Cuckfield, reached the Old 
Ship at Brighton at five in the afternoon ; 
and finally in the post of honour the cele- 
brated Vivid, which did the journey in five 
hours and a quarter. 

Of the coachmen on this celebrated road 
for travelling, as I have already remarked, a 
great authority on the subject held a poor 
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From a Drawing by HUeRBert Ral.ton, 


Preserver, daily at 8.45 from The Cross Keys, 
Cheapside; The Regent, daily at 8 a.m, 
from The Flower Pot, Bishopsgate Street ; 
The Original Red Coach— vid Croydon, 
Reigate, and Crawley—from The Golden 
Cross, Charing Cross, at 9 every morning ; 
The Eclipse, at 2 in the afternoon, from the 
same celebrated house ; and to make an end, 
from The Spread Eagle, Gracechurch Street, 
The Dart, at 2.45 p.m.,and The Sovereign 
at a quarter to seven in the morning ; The 
Royal Brunswick at 2.30 daily from The 
Spur in the Borough ; The Rocket at 9.30 


opinion. Andwhy? Simply because accord- 
ing to “ Viator Junior ” (quoted by Captain 
Malet in his Annals of the Roud, to which 
exhaustive authority I gratefully recommend 
coaching fanciers), simply because the excel- 
lence of the road annihilated the breed. 
This severe critic indeed ranges forty-five 
trembling coachmen in his judicial mind’s 
eye, and out of the whole batch is only able 
to select seven or eight worthy of the title 
of “artists ;” capable, as he poetically puts 
it, of “hitting "em and holding ’em.” Oh, 
what a fall is here! But Viator Junior 
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proceeds to details. Not having travelled in 
an excursion train (he writes in 1828), he 
marvels how passengers can trust their necks 
to coachmen, utterly incompetent to take 
along a heavy load in safety, at the pace at 
which the Brighton coaches are timed—and 
then a ghastly vision of incompetence rises 
before his critical ken. ‘This very day,” 
he writes, “I saw one of the awkward squad 
keep his coach on her legs by pure accident, 
in bringing her with a heavy load round the 
corner by the king’s stables; and as his 
attitude was rather good I'll endeavour to 
describe it. His bench,” (here he proceeds to 
attain to the irony of Sophocles), “ his bench 
was very low ; and he himself is rather a tall 
man; his legs tucked under him as far as 
possible, were as wide apart as if he was 
across one of his wheels ; both hands had 


hold of the reins which, though perfectly 


slack, were almost within his teeth; his 
whip was stuck beside him” (in general how- 
ever it is hanging down between his wheel 
horses, about the middle of the footboard), 
“and to complete the picture, his mouth was 
gaping wide open, like Curran’s Irishman 
endeavouring to catch the English accent.” 
This satiric touch is surely not unworthy of 
a coaching Swift—but to continue to the 
bitter end. “South of York,” writes Viator, 
“T have not often seen this man’s fellow ; but 
surely Providence must keep a most especial 
guard over him; for I understand he has 
worked some years on the same coach with- 
out an accident. And judging from appear- 
ances it is a daily miracle that he gets to 
his journey’s end.” 

A personal experience gave shortly after- 
wards to this all-seeing eye another example 
of incompetence in Brighton coachmen. He 
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mounted ona coach driven by one who, had 
he measured tape behind a linen-draper’s 
counter, would, in Viator’s opinion, have 
more nearly fulfilled the purpose for which 
Providence had designed him. Instead of 
measuring tape however, unfortunately, he 
held the ribbons—also a cigar—horresco 
referens, between his teeth. He also had a 
pair of bad holders as wheelers (both 
thoroughbreds) to complete the situation, 
and the miserable slave to tobacco could not 
keep them out of a canter. He was more 
successful in putting his chain on down the 
hill by New Timbers, or this tale would 
never have been told except at a coroner's 
inquest ; but being too busy with the afore- 
said cigar (“the march of intellect,” as 
Viator once more crushingly remarks), he let 
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his team get well on to the crown of 
the hill, just above his change, before 
he attempted to pull up. And what 
happened when this too long-deferred 
effort failed? Why, “away they went.” 
And where they were going to, except 
to perdition, Viator for some moments 
was utterly unable to tell. For the in- 
competent one had his reins clubbed by 
way of meeting the emergency, and 
by reason of his awkward pulling and 
hauling, had the coach first of all in 
one ditch, and then in the other, till 
the passengers were utterly unable to 
say whether they were on their heads 
or their heels, and momentarily expected 
to be lying ready for burial on their 
backs. At the very crisis of the affair 
the stables of the runaway team loomed 
into sight, when they stopped of their 
own accord, in spite no doubt, of the 
efforts of their driver. On the next 
stage an opportunity of another kind was 
given to this miserable charioteer for 
retrieving his lost laurels and pocket- 
ing the half-crowns which the outside 
passengers had determined at the moment 
not to give him. For the next stage 
was one which required the exercise of 
a little “fanning ;” and it was within 
the bounds of reasonable human hope 
that such an ignoramus with the reins 
might yet be able to use his whip the 
least bit in the world. But, alas! 
“Dominie Sampson could not have 
made a more diabolical attempt at  hit- 
ting a near leader.” And every time 
the fellow tried to hit his off-side wheel 
horse, he nearly cut off his off-side pas- 
senger’s nearear! Under which delight- 
ful conditions the journey to London 
was done in six hours, the passengers 
never being out of jeopardy the whole time. 

This sort of romance makes us feel 
momentarily thankful for railway trains, 
and drivers, who have to pass a severe 
examination, and are not supposed to take 
anything stronger than cold tea. Not how- 
ever must the impression be permitted to 
remain (in spite of Viator’s savage indigna- 
tion) that all the Brighton coachmen were the 
dangerous dunces which the above experience 
shows one of them to have been. 

On the contrary several among them were 
of the Al class—others not up to this 
standard quite ; but decidedly fair all round. 
In the latter category was Sam Goodman, of 
The Times. Yet it were profanity to com- 
pare him to the incomparable Mr. Snow, 
whose perfect ease and elegant attitude on 
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his box in turning The Dart out of the 
Spread Eagle Yard in Gracechurch Street was 
a sight for gods and coachmen. Gray, on 
The Regent, was “ fair—inclining to steady,” 
as the meteorologists might say ; Ned Russel, 
when once started over London Bridge, not 
worse than some of his neighbours. Mr. 
Steven, of The Age, had the reputation of 
being a good coachman, which is all that 
Viator will say for him, except to wish him 
success ; but young Cook, formerly of The 
Magnet, but afterwards of The Regulator 
(having changed his coaches, from sickness, 
at being bandied about between Hell and 
Hackney, as he graphically expresses it), 
Young Cook, was not only a first-rate coach- 
man, but one of the pleasantest fellows to 
travel with that could be met on the 
road. From this bead-roll of distinguished 
professionals (to make an end of coachmen) 
can the distinguished amateurs of the Brigh- 
ton Road be with any justice excluded? 
Certainly not! For the Brighton Road, to 
keep up its distinctive flavour of what I call 
“ Corinthianism,’’ has ever been distinguished 
and fortunate in its choice of aristocratic 
whips. And of tlrese no selection could be 
complete which wanted the names of Sir 


Vincent Cotton, who drove The Age; of the 
Marquis of Worcester, father of the present 
Duke of Beaufort, who drove the Beaufort ; 
of the Hon. Fred. Jerningham, a son of 
Lord Stafford, who drove the Brighton day 
mail—who were all artists to the tips of 
their fingers, who never solicited fees, and 
yet pocketed them when offered, with as 
much readiness and relish as could be shown 
by the poorest “ knights of the whip.” 

And what of the travellers on the Brighton 
Road in the days of its prime? They are as 
the sands of the sea for multitude, and pass 
before my mind’s eye in a long line, beginning 
with the Regent and ending with Tom Cribb 
—if indeed the Prince should be put before 
the pugilist. Byron was here in 1808 with 
another fighting man, the celebrated gentle- 
man Jackson, and also, I much regret to have 
to say it, with a young lady who rode about 
with him in male attire, and who remarked 
to Lady P. , who said, “ What a pretty 
horse you are riding,” “ Yes ; it was gave me 
by my brother.” How many times I wonder 
did the beautiful Mrs. Fitzherbert, the only 
woman that George the Fourth ever loved 
probably, travel from London to her lodgings 
in the Steyne, and from her lodgings in,the 
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Steyne to London? Those journeys must 
have been countless, and what heart burn- 
ings, what agonies of pride broken and hope 
deferred must have been suffered by the 
way! Not that Mrs. Fitzherbert was by 
any means the only wounded beauty drawn 
moth-like to the gracious glare eternally 
effulgent at the Pavilion. Perdita Robinson 
was constantly to be seen on the Brighton 
Road during her brief period of escendency,— 
her turn-out faultless, her postillions pictures, 
her luncheon bills at the Dorset Arms, East 
Grinstead, or the White Hart at Godstone 
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company with Mr., Mrs., Miss; and Miss 
Susan Thrale. She travelled in a coach 
with four horses; the servants travelled in 
a chaise, and two men additionally accom- 
panied them on horseback. The procession 
started from Streatham, and took the Rei- 
gate and Cuckfield route; and they were 
obliged to stop for some time at three places 
on the road. Of Reigate Miss Burney has 
only to remark that “it is a very old, half- 
ruined borough ;” and that a high hill lead- 
ing to it afforded a very fine prospect ; after 
which she passed on to Cuckfield, where, 
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Green, worthy of the attentive consideration 
of a nation who had to pay for them. But 
why pursue further the bevy of frail beauty 
who posted to and fro from Brighton in 
pursuit of the Royal George. It would be 
a poetical research not requiring much con- 
sideration. Let us look at another side of 
the picture—a more intellectual side. 

In 1779—three years that is to say before 
the Prince Regent visited Brighton for the 
first time—Miss Burney (than whom I have 
found no more entertaining companion since 
I first set out on the roads) came here in 


instead of at once visiting Cuckfield Park, 
(which is a most entrancing sixteenth century 
house, possessing a gloomy park, a family 
curse, and a general atmosphere altogether 
redolent of Mrs. Radcliffe at her darkest,) 
Miss Burney contented herself with observ- 
ing that the view of the South Downs from 
the King’s Head or the Talbot (where L 
suppose she was taking tea) was very curious 
and singular. 

The utter lack of feeling displayed by the 
most cultured people of the eighteenth cen- 
tury for the domestic architecture of England 
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positively appals. I believe that Horace 
Walpole was the only man living who had 
the faintest natural tendency to the taste— 
and his taste naturally was affected by the 
vitiated atmosphere which prevailed. Here is 
the second fine house that Miss Burney (so far 
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as human nature is concerned, the observant 
of the observant) passes entirely without 
observation. First it is Littlecote on the 
Bath Road, which she fails to perceive, and 
now it is Cuckfield Park on the Brighton 
Road. Two points only can be urged in 








excuse of this deplorable exhibition of wall- 
eyedness in one so young. Firstly, that 
Miss Burney was not by nature a romanticist 
— indeed held them rather in contempt—and 
so was probably watching from the landing 
window a comedy in real life played by the 
ostler and the scullery maid in the inn’s 
back-yard: secondly, that the author of 
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Evelina had not enjoyed the advantage 
possessed by the present generation of 
revelling in the romances of Harrison Ains- 
worth. No; Miss Burney had no oppor- 
tunity of reading Rookwood (not that she 
would have read it if she had had the 
opportunity, I fear); and so Cuckfield 
Park was not associated in her mind, as it 
FF 
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is in ours, with Dick Turpin and all the 
adventurous, dashing, brilliant figures that 
throng the pages of Ainsworth’s first success. 
For Cuckfield Hall is the Rookwood of the 
romance ; and it is no undeserved compliment 
to its intrepid writer, who with all his faults, 
possessed the truly refreshing capacity for 
“cutting analysis and getting to the story,” 
that his novel has thrown the glamour of 
an. additionally romantic interest over an 


old manor house already instinct 
romance. 

At Cuckfield then Miss Burney is dis- 
appointing ; but when she gets to Brighton 
—which she did on this occasion at about 
nine o'clock in the evening—she is in her 
element. Then she becomes rich—rich in 
description, humour, observation, analysis, 
rich in everything in short which can help 
to bring the terminus of the Brighton Road 
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in 1779 vividly before our eyes. I do not 
think that 1 can do better than to follow 
her for a day or two through the pages of the 
diary, which so racily describes this visit. 
The day then after her arrival, Miss Burney 
dined at the Ship 'Tavern—(now known as 
the Old Ship, by actors, authors, managers, 
and other distressed unfortunates, jaded with 
their labours and in search of change between 
the Saturday and the Monday). Not that 
Miss Burney dined in such congenial com- 
pany. Far from it. She dined at the 
officers’ mess—she forgets to say of what 
regiment, to which she has been specially 
invited by the major and captain. The next 
morning there arrived at Mrs. Thrale’s house, 
which was situated in West Street, a melan- 
choly and typical personage, who was destined 
to inflict upon Miss Burney several very bad 
quarters of an hour. This was one Dr. Dewlap. 
The wretched man had written a tragedy, 


and had also had it accepted. His attitude 
towards men and things may therefore be 
imagined ; and was I need hardly say care- 
fully noted by Miss Burney, who had herself 
written a comedy—accepted also. But Dr. 
Dewlap seems to have been a very wicked 
specimen of the budding dramatic author. 
He was commonly, of course, naturally grave, 
silent, and absent ; yet when any subject with 
which he was conversant had once been 


‘begun, he worked it threadbare : and, wretch 


that he was, seemed hardly to know when all 
was over; or, what is more remarkable, 
whether anything had passed. He was 
thinking of his tragedy, no doubt. 

Not the least noxious point about him 
was that his appearance was “smug and 
reserved.” He soon however gave Mrs. 
Thrale his play to read. A deed which drove 
Miss Burney (witha keen perception of what 
was in store for her too) out for a walk on 
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the Parade. Here she found some soldiers 
mustering. And in what state? It pains 
me to say that they were half intoxicated, 
and laughed so violently as Miss Burney 
passed by them, that they could hardly stand 
upright. The wind too, to make matters 
worse, was extremely high, blew Miss 
Burney’s gown about abominably, and played 
the deuce with her bonnet. And the merry 
light infantry laughed the more. And 
“Captain Fuller's” embarrassed desire to 
keep order, made Miss Burney laugh as 
much. 

There is an exterior of Brighton in 1779 ! 
But an interior equally graphic is also to 
hand. It is connected with Dewlap the 


From a Drawing by Hersert Ralxtox. 


inevitable. On one occasion I read (there 
is an end to everything) an accursed diver- 
gence of occupation called away all the 
gentlemen from Miss Burney’s society, and 
precipitated the deeply dreaded hour. Dr. 
Dewlap remained. He seated himself next 
to the fair diarist. He began to question 
her about his tragedy—which by this time 
he had given her too to read. But had 
Miss Burney read it? That is the question. 
I doubt it extremely. Hear what the lady 
herself says. 

“I soon said all I wanted to say upon the 
subject,” she writes. “And soon after a 
great deal more; but not soon after was he 
satisfied. He returned to the same thing a 
million of times, till I almost fell asleep 
with the sound of the same words.” 





To leave the fair authoress of Lvelina for 
ever, with many thanks for her assistance so 
far (and I hope that these thanks may reach 
her wherever she may now chance to be 
studying character, and regretting eternally 
her desertion of literature for a servile at- 
tendance on a hum-drum court) ; three other 
travellers on the Brighton Road—and im- 
mortal travellers too, as long as English is 
read—present themselves for notice. 

About the time then when the air was full 
of the rumours which culminated in Waterloo, 
Captain Crawley, Captain Osborne, and Mr. 
Jos Sedley, “were enjoying that beautiful 
prospect of bow windows on the one side, 
and blue sea on the other, which Brighton 
affords to the traveller.” Who can forget 
the incident? Who does not remember the 


~ sublime and here first recorded attempt of 


the immortal Jos to catch the warlike spirit 
of the times by a subtle alteration of cos- 
tume? Jos, brilliant in under waistcoats, 
sporting a military frock coat, clinking his 
boot spurs, swaggering prodigiously and 
shooting death glances at all the servant 
girls who were worthy to be slain! 

“What shall we do, boys, till the ladies 
return?” he asked. The ladies were out 
to Rottingdean in his carriage on a 
drive. 

“Let’s have a game of billiards,” one of 
his friends said—the tall one with the 
lacquered moustachios. 

“No, dammy ; no, Captain,” Jos replied, 
rather alarmed. “ No billiards to-day, Craw- 
ley, my boy—yesterday was enough.” 

And then, after various suggestions for 
killing time, including Jos’s, “ to have some 
jellies at Dutton’s and kill the gal behind 
the counter—devilish fine gal at Dutton’s” 
—the determination was come to as is gen- 
erally known, to go and see The Lightning 
“come in”—and the advice prevailing over 
billiards and jelly, the trio turned towards 
the coach-office. 

It would be impossible to leave Brighton 
and Thackeray behind us, without recalling 
another incident detailed by the author of 
the Four Georges, this time ‘an historical 
one, which has to do with a wicked old 
celebrity, once a well-known figure on the 
Steyne—with posting, and with the august 
personage who called posting and coaching 
to Brighton into fashion—nay, even into 
life. “In Gilray’s caricatures,” I quote 
from the Four Georges, “ there figures a great 
nobleman called ‘Jockey of Norfolk’ in his 
time, and celebrated for his table exploits. 
He had quarrelled with the Prince, like the 
rest of the Whigs, but a sort of reconcilia- 
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tion had taken place ; and now being a very 
old man, the Prince invited him to dine and 
sleep at the Pavilion, and the old duke drove 
over from his castle of Arundel, with his 
famous equipage of gray horses still remem- 
bered in Sussex.” 

A pleasant Bacchanalian scene is then 
enacted, it will be remembered, which began 
by everybody challenging the old duke to 
drink (who, not forgetful of his reputation, 
did not decline the honour), and ended by 
the first gentleman in Europe proposing 
bumpers of brandy. Too proud to brook 
defeat in his especial line of art, the old 
duke’s intrepidity 
did not fail him 
even here. He \- 
drank. Then find- 
ing that his head 
was failing him, 
he remarked that 
he had had enough 
of such hospitality, 
and would go 
home. 

“The carriage 
was called and 
came, but in the 
half-hour’s inter- 
val the liquor had 
proved too potent ~ “= 
for the old man; ‘:: 
his host’s generous 
purpose was an- 
swered, and the 
duke’s old gray 
head lay stupefied 
upon the table. 
Nevertheless,when 
the post-chaise was 
announced he stag- 
gered to it as well 
as he could, and 
stumbling in, bade 
the postillions 
drive to Arundel. They drove him for half- 
an-hour round and round the Pavilion lawn ; 
the poor old man fancied he was going home. 
When he awoke that morning he was in bed 
at the Prince’s hideous house at Brighton. 
You may see the place now for sixpence ; 
they have fiddlers there every day, and some 
times buffoons and mountebanks hire the 
riding-house, and do their tricks and tumbling 
there. The trees are still there, and the 
gravel walks round which the poor old sinner 
was trotted. I can fancy the flushed faces 
of the royal princes as they support them- 
selves at the portico pillars—and look on at 
old Norfolk’s disgrace; but I can’t fancy 
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how the man who perpetrated it continued 
to be called a gentleman.” 

It certainly is a hard nut to crack. But 
the above graceful scene of conviviality at 
Brighton reminds me that I have yet to 
make mention of the houses of entertain- 
ment on the Brighton Road. Horace Walpole, 
it will be remembered, said, in 1749, that 
there were no inns in Sussex. But here I 
fear Horace pulled the long bow of the 
disappointed tourist—for the guide-books of 
the old coaching days tell a different tale. 
Amongst others the following were well- 
known houses in the old coaching days—of 
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varying degrees of merit, no doubt, and 
situated on different routes. 

At Croydon—The Crown; at Godstone 
Green—The White Hart; at East Grinstead 
—The Dorset Arms; at Uckfield — The 
Maiden Head; at Reigate—The Swan; at 
Hickstead—The Castle; at Cuckfield—The 
King’s Head ; and The Talbot. 

Out of these, two houses are in my opinion 
specially worthy of mention, namely—The 
White Hart at Godstone Green, and The 
Dorset Arms at East Grinstead; not only 
because the houses are fine in themselves ; 
but because, thanks no doubt in a ~~ 
measure to the interest taken by their land- 
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lords in their past history, something of that 
rare romance of the roads hangs about them 
still. The inn at East Grinstead, which is an 
unusually fine specimen of its class, used 
formerly to be called The Cat—but why it 
was so called it will not be well too particu- 
larly to inquire—in fact, as Mr. Silas Wegg 
would have said, “In Mrs. Boffin’s presence, 
sir, we had better drop it.” A token how- 
ever was struck off to perpetuate this title, 
which I have been shown through the 
courtesy of Mr. Tracy, the landlord of the 
house ; and a very rare and curious token it 
is, showing “The Cat’’—the name of the 
town and inn. 

- All distinguished travellers on the Brighton 
Road pulled up as a matter of course at the 
Dorset Arms. Amongst those whose names 


have been handed down as habitual visitors, 
was Lord Liverpool, who always stayed at 


the Dorset Arms when on 
his way to visit the Har- 
court seat near Buxted, 
and who has left a record 
of his impatience at dawd- 
ling waiters and dinners 
not served up to the min- 
ute; “Liverpool’s in a 
hurry” even now being 
remembered in the place. 
Another constant guest 
was Lord Seymour, who 
died, I believe, in 1837— 
mean, I am sorry to say, 
as regards his expenses ; 
and yet not mean either 
one way, for if he didn’t eat 
and drink much, he possessed 
a passion for illumination which 
must have produced some respectable 
items in the bill—thirty wax candles 
or more burning in his bedroom all 
night. Spencer Perceval too (the Prime 
Minister remarkable for great ability 
and for having been shot in the lobby 
of the House of Commons in 1812 by 
John Bellingham) must have been a 
familiar figure at the Dorset Arms, for 
the house from which he was married 
in 1790 to Miss Jane Wilson stands 
just at the bottom of the Dorset Arms’ 
garden. 

At nine miles three furlongs up the 
London Road, towards London, stands 
the other inn that I have particularly 
mentioned—the White Hart at God- 
stone Green. The White Hart claims 
to be a very old house. Mr. Churchill, 
the proprietor, who has had it for 
twenty-two years, and who takes a 
natural and gratifying pride in its history, 
tells me that it was an inn in Richard the 
Second’s time, whose badge was a white hart 
couchant, as heralds may know. The White 
Hart was open timbered then, and had 
quarried windows. The gable ends were 
added in Elizabeth’s time. In the absence 
of documentary evidence it requires but a 
small stretch of the imagination to picture 
the long crowd of all ranks, kings, queens, 
soldiers, statesmen, conspirators, coachmen, 
and highwaymen, who must have passed the 
portals of so venerable a place of entertain- 
ment as this, in the lapse of six centuries. 
A tradition however which associates one 
royalty with the White Hart is noticeable ; 
not only from the singularity of the associa- 
tion, but becauSe the particular association 
in question is to me a distinctive feature in 
the history of the Brighton Road. 
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It .is said then 
that in 1815 the 
Regent, the Tsar 
of Russia, and many 
royal visitors stayed 
at the inn on their 
way to Blindley 
Heath, to be present 
at the fight for the cham- 
pionship of England. Having 
lost my Fistiana, I am un- 
able to verify the date of 
this fight, or to name the 
combatants ; but people who know 
their subject, in an age when 
boxing may be said to be re- 
vived, will not need me to tell them 
that Blindley Heath, which is about 
four miles from Godstone Green, 
was one of the most popular and 
celebrated of prize-fighting rendez- 
vous. Here, to quote one example : 
on the 12th of June, 1821, Hick- 
man, the gas- -light man, and Oliver, fought — 
ten rounds in thirteen minutes. Not that 
Blindley Heath is the only place in the 
neighbourhood celebrated for 
this classic amusement. With- 
in a few miles are Copthall 
Common, where on December 
10th, 1810, Cribb fought and 
beat Molineaux, the black, 
for the first time; and 
Crawley Down, which has 
witnessed more mills than I 
have time or memory to 
catalogue. 

The processions from town 
to these fights however afford 
too remarkable anillustration 
of contemporary manners for 
me to pass over so lightly: 
an illustration of manners 
continually to be studied in 
this neighbourhood on the 
Brighton Road. And I think 
that an extract from the 
classic authority will give a better idea than 
I can of the scenes to be witnessed on the 
road immediately before a celebrated “ mill.” 

“The Fancy were all upon the alert soon 
after breakfast” (I quote from Bowiana’s 
description of the Grand Pugilistic combat 
between Randall and Martin at Crawley 
Down, thirty miles from London on Tuesday, 
May 4, 1819) “on the Monday, to ascertain 
the seat of action; and as soon as the 
important whisper had gone forth, that 
Crawley Down was likely to be the place, 
the toddlers were off in a twinkling. The 
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gigs were soon brushed up, the prads 
harnessed, and the boys who intended to 
enjoy themselves on the road were in motion. 
Between the hours of two and three o'clock in 
the afternoon upwards of a hundred gigs were 
counted passing through Croydon. The 

Bonifaces chuckled again 

with delight, and screwing 

was the order of the day. 
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oo before eight o’clock 
in the evening every 
bed belonging to 
the inns and public- 
houses in Godstone, 


East Grinstead, 
Reigate, Bletching- 
ley, <&c., were 

doubly, and 


some trebly 





occupied. 
Five and 
seven _ shil- 
lings were 
charged for 
the stand of 
a horse in any 
wretched hut. 
But those  cus- 
tomers who were 
Jly to all the tricks 
and fancies of life, 
and who would not be nailed at any price, 
preferred going to roost in a barn; while 
others possessing rather more gaiety, and 
who set sleep at defiance, blowed a cloud 
over some heavy wet, devouring the rich points 
of a flash chaunt ; and thought no more of 
time hanging heavily than they did of the 
classics. Chaunting and swiping till many 
of the young sprigs dropped off their perches ; 
while the ou/d ones felt the influence of the 
dustman, and were glad to drop their nobs 
to obtain forty winks. Those persons whose 
blunt enabled them to procure beds, could 
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not obtain any sleep, for carriages of every 
description were passing through the above 
towns all night. Things passed on in this 
manner till daylight began to peep. Then 
the swells in their barouches and four, and 
the swift trotting fanciers, all hurried from 
the metropolis, and the road exhibited the 
bustle of the primest day of Epsom Races. 
The brilliants also left Brighton, Worthing 
at about the same period, and thus were the 





Regent and emperor putting up at a 
wayside inn to witness a fight for the 
championship! Young’ sprigs chaunting 
and swiping till they dropped off their 
perches! The swells in their barouches and 
four hurrying from the metropolis! The 
noblemen and foreigners of rank crowding 
round the twenty-four foot ring! What 
can give us a better idea of the Brighton 
Road in its prime than these facts? What 





From a Drawing by Herbert Raltton. 


roads thronged in every direction. The 
weather at length cleared up, and by twelve 
o’clock the amphitheatre on Crawley Down 
had a noble effect, and thousands of persons 
were assembled at the above spot. It is 
supposed if the carriages had all been placed 
in one line they would have reached from 
London to Crawley. The amateurs were of 
the highest distinction, and several noblemen 
and foreigners of rank were upon the ground.” 


paint more vividly what I call its “ Regency 
flavour,” its slang, its coarseness, its virility 
—in a word, its ‘‘ Corinthianism ”’ ? 


W. Outram TRISTRAM. 


Notr.—By a curious mistake the name of Mr. 
James Hissey was substituted for that of Mr. Stanley 
Harris as author of The Coaching Age, in the January 
number of this magazine, 
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DARKNESS. 


Licnt! I must have light, though it show the brand of Cain, 
For his eyes glare out of the darkness, the eyes of the man I have slain, 
And the air is heavy with blood. Blood !—the whole sea was blood ; 
It came rolling and moaning up in a red and ghastly flood, 
Wrapping the tortured cliffs in its spouts of horrible spray, 
And blotting out from the heavens the shuddering light of day. 
Then the wild wind wakened and shrieked, and I shrieked and turned and fled, 
For the rain that beat upon me was warm and clammy and red. 
+ . . + * « 
It is past for a space, the horror, and I am at rest again ; 
Alone with the past that was sweet with the love of the dead I have slain. 
Ah, to forget! to forget but a little that haunting night, 
And the curse that comes with the dark, and the terror that follows the light. 
To waken and die, if death could scatter the past like a dream, 
Nay, better the shrieks of Hell than the echoes of her last scream. 
. * * . * + 
Are they still there in the sunlight, the beautiful hills and the shore, 
Which were home to Philip and me in the days that can come no more? 
There the years of our youth went past—ah, me, so happily then !— 
And we scarcely knew we were boys till we wakened and found we were men. 
Never apart, and loving each other as brothers but seldom love, 
The life of each with the life of the other seemed interwove. 
In the valley beside the sea, with the blue hills standing round, 
And the great blue waters rolling to the heaven’s western bound, 
We dreamed of the glorious days that were, and the days to be, 
And the great deeds waiting the doing beyond the hills and the sea. 
Then Philip went forth and fashioned his dreams to deeds ; and there came 
To me in the quiet valley the sound of his growing fame. 
But I, alone with my books and my acres of dale and hill, 
Was happier far than he, for I had my dreamland still. 
Once he came back to me out of the world with its turmoil and noise, 
“To rest in tle love,” he said, “that had failed not since we were boys ;” 
And the happy seasons passed us by like a summer day, 
And he looked in my eyes with his old sweet smile when he sailed away. 
Then the days went on in a calm like the quiet of autumn noon, 
When the sea broods unforeboding of the storm that will come too soon. 
How can I number the days or the years that went and came, 
When one wild moment has wrapped my world in a quenchless flame ? 
Yet even now there comes to me, here in my torture-place, 
Fair as when first I saw it, the light of my darling’s face ; 
Sweet, as when first I heard her singing over the hill ; 
In the dawn of a summer morning, I hear her sometimes still. 
How could I help but love you, coming to meet me there, 
With eyes like the blue of Heaven, and Heaven’s own gold in your hair? 
Did I not love you, love you with a love that was passing strong, 
And a hope of your love for the winning, though the time seemed very long? 
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DARKNESS. 


Long! It passed like the glimmering dusk of a midsummer night, 
And the sun of Love rose over my heart like the god of light. 

For I spake in fear, and I knew ere my words had well been said 

That your heart had answered my heart, and my doubts and my fears were dead. 
. My heart was full, and I sought the cliffs and shouted aloud 

My joy to the treacherous sea, nor marked how the far gray cloud 
Came up in the west and grew, and ever darkened and grew, 

Till it lay like a pall far over the heaven’s beautiful blue. 

Ah, God! The happy days that are dead, like ghosts they rise 

To burn my brain with the light of Hell in their terrible eyes. 

The winter passed and the spring, and the faint buds swelled on the tree, 
Which would bloom in a bridal wreath in the summer that was to be. 
Then he came back, my brother Philip, the brave, the true, 

And I knew no change save three, where before there had been but two, 
Oh, blind! blind! blind! I wrought for myself this burden of woe, 
For he had fled, but I learned it, and I would not let him go. 

Then she grew pale and silent, and her eyes were heavy with tears, 
And I dreamed it the pain of parting, and the unknown future’s fears. 
So the days passed, and I saw not how in the loom of Time 

The Fates were weaving my love in a web of sorrow and crime. 

* * + * * + 

Somewhere out in the darkness that is always about me now 

I hear a blackbird singing his love on the swaying bough, 

As he sung that night in the garden, where I said my last good-night, 
And watched my darling going out through the dying light. 

The sadness in her sweet eyes struck cold on my happy heart, 

And I cried, “’Tis but till to-morrow, and we never again shal! part.” 
And so I went, but the joy of my heart forbade me to rest,— 

If I could but have died in my blindness then it would have been best,— 
For I went forth to look from the cliff on the restless sea, 

That ever seemed to be calling, calling aloud on me. 

There on the land’s last verge, where the rock-wall’s rugged line 

Struck stern and black on a sky of amber and opaline, 

I saw her standing with Philip—my darling, the life of my life, 

Whom ere another sunset I should have made my wife. 

I could not move nor speak, but stood as one whom a blow 

Had driven down to the dark, and “ very long ago,” 

I thought, “there was joy on the earth, and the happy light of day, 
And love in a pleasant garden, worlds upon worlds away.” 

And I pitied that poor blind fool, who had found his life so sweet, 

The fool of a brother’s faith and a woman’s fair deceit. 

And still I watched them there, on the utmost edge of the land, 

Where they turned as if to part, with his hand still holding her hand. 
Once they parted in silence, and I saw my brother's face 

And the eyes of cold despair that burn in this torture-place ; 

But she shaped a sigh to “ Philip,” and he ran to her there again 

And clasped her, and called aloud in a voice that was broken with pain, 
“Oh, love, my love, farewell! For ever more, farewell!” 

I heard, and all my heart blazed up with the fires of Hell. 

I leaped and rushed on them there, and murder was in my eyes, 

And my curses came hoarse like the yelp of a wild-cat when it dies. 

I saw her face one moment in a terrible fixed despair, 

And then—O God! there was naught but the sea and the empty air. 

I struck but once at the sky, and stood like one in a dream, 

Till the heart of the sleeping world was rent by an awful scream ; 

It pierced my soul like a flaming sword and shattered my brain, 

And the darkness feli which never shall lighten for me again. 

The eyes that I loved glare hate on me out of the endless night. 

God! I can bear no more. Light! light! I must have light! 

D. J. Ropertson. 
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ET CHTERA 


x ole the time when the im- 
mortal Sayers met the 
antagonist whom he im- 
mortalised, and when the 
gravest newspapers were 
filled with Homeric ac- 
counts of their battle, a 
long since dead and buried 

: = comic journal was moved 
by a perusal of some of these reports to the 
composition of a humorous poetic parody of 
their style. Their writers had throughout 
been divided between the two emotions of 
excited interest in the thrilling incidents 
of the great fight, and uneasy consciousness 
that such details ought not to appear without 
a word of protest in the decorous columns of 
the prints for which they were being provided. 
Accordingly the reporter compromised the 
matter by sandwiching a series of reflections 
on the degrading character of the scene 
before him between his highly appreciative 
sketches of the successive rounds. His poetic 
parodist hit off this peculiarity very happily 
by introducing, with slight verbal variations 
after each verse of narrative, the indignant 
refrain :— 


“Oh, dear! Oh! 
I really quite blush as I’m writing, 
It is so deplovably low 
And brutal, this horrid prizefighting.” 





With a chorus of this kind following im- 
mediately upon a description of the great 
Tom’s having “ got home on the conk”’ of 
the illustrious John, and to be followed in 
its turn by a record of the fact that the 
illustrious John succeeded in “landing one” 
on the great Tom’s “listener,” the effect 
was extremely comic. The English press on 
the last occasion of a “revival of pugilism” 
—a Renaissance as pagan, if not so pictur- 
esque as its predecessor of the fifteenth 
century—do not seem to have been troubled 
with the scruples which weighed upon the 


newspapers of five-and-twenty years ago. 
Some of them frankly registered the fisti- 
cuffs exchanged between Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Kilrain in their spirited encounter on 
the other side of the Channel, without ap- 
parently feeling it necessary to deplore the 
fact that the two gentlemen in question 
should have journeyed to a little island on 
the Seine for the purpose of pummelling one 
another, or that some forty or fifty of their 
fellow-countrymen should have paid ex- 
orbitant sums for the privilege of witnessing 
the spectacle. What is the explanation of 
this bolder method of writing history? Is 
it a sign of the increasing candour of journal- 
ism? Or of its more cynical indifference to 
the social morality of its time? Or again, 
is it that the newspaper is more convinced 
of the catholicity of its mission and takes 
all “science” to be its province—though 
I understand that both of the professors 
were somewhat to seek on the scientific 
side, and their performances rather poor from 
the point of view of /a haute boxe—without 
troubling its head about the relation of any 
particular branch of science to national 
manners? Or finally is it: that national 
manners have themselves changed, and that 
we are going back to the spacious times of 
Corinthian Tom and Jerry Hawthorn? It 
is just possible that some sweet dream of 
the kind may soothe the afternoon slumbers 
of here and there a sporting publican in his 
bar parlour ; but if so, it is a vision which 
has come to him through—the expression 

believe is even technically appropriate in this 
instance—the “ivory” Gate. These regret- 
ful hankerings of the British public after 
pugilism may be otherwise explained. The 
average middle-aged Englishman of the present 
day, by which I mean the Englishman whose 
tastes and temperament place him some- 
where about midway between the two 
opposing types of Bunthorne and Bill 
Sikes, has never been able to make up his 
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mind whether the modern refinement of his 
manners is due to the fact that he is a more 
humane being than his grandfather, or merely 
to the circumstance that he is a softer animal. 
In his complacent moments he entertains the 
formér view ; but in the moods of despondency 
to which he is painfully liable he is inclined 
to lean, sometimes almost to droop, towards 
the latter hypothesis. At these times he 
finds no solace in those topics of reassurance 
by which he is accustomed to dispel all such 
misgivings in his happer hours. He no longer 
speaks in his wonted tones of pride, of the 
undiminished passion of his race for com- 
petitions of physical strength, activity, and 
endurance. The contests of the river and 
the cricket-field and the running-ground de- 
light him not. He ceases to find any healthy 
and hopeful significance in the fact that his 
youngest son has broken his leg at football, 
and that his second daughter has been dis- 
abled for a whole season by “lawn-tennis 
elbow.” It does not comfort him to re- 
member that an Englishman has swum across 
the Channel and devoted himself to death in 
an heroically foolhardy attempt to swim the 
rapids of Niagara. No, the average middle- 
aged Englishman is too old for football, too 
stiff, it may be, for cricket or lawn-tennis, 
too heavy perhaps for boating or bicycling. 
He knows that life is made easier and more 
luxurious even for him as Paterfamilies, and 
far more so for his son, than was the case in 
his youth. He knows that the crush at the 
theatre-doors and the hard narrow benches 
of the pit are discomforts not to be tolerated 
by the youth of what is only too truly called 
the comfortable classes of the present day. 
He remembers that with all their bicycling 
and rowing, and foot-racing, their young 
bones ache, or so they grumble, upon any- 
thing harder than a spring mattress, and 
that they are conscious of the east-wind at 
an age when he did not know or care which 
of the prisoners of AZolus was out on ticket- 
of-leave. He is for the moment, in short, 
acutely alive to the fact that there is every- 
where more love of ease, more impatience of 
privation, more self-surrender to indulgence, 
more unwillingness to scorn delight and live 
laborious days than he recollects in his youth. 
And in this uneasy frame of mind he feels 
compelled to satisfy himself of his freedom 
from the general effeminacy, by going, or 
wishing he had gone, to see two men beat 
each other to a jelly. Social moralists need 
not be alarmed. The fit will soon wear off, 
and our average Englishman will soon relapse 
again into the soothing belief, which far be 
it from me to say is unfounded, that the 


immensely enhanced delicacy of the indivi- 
dual’s nerves has been accompanied by no 
degeneration of national fibre. 


“The whole geography of the moon,” we 
have been recently told on high authority, 
“has been more thoroughly ascertained than 
that of some of our own possessions.” This 
however is not surprising; for indeed the 
question is whether the moon is not one of 
owr own possessions. There are really so 
many political, philosophical, and other 
personages who seem—the whole school of 
Socialists are an example—to have definitely 
taken up their abode in the lunar world, 
that no foreign Power could justly complain 
if some night or other they were to run 
up the British flag. But except by these 
figurative colonists, astronomers apparently 
are becoming more and more confident that 
our satellite is uninhabited. The last of 
these authorities to discuss the question, 
which he did in a most interesting lecture, 
has been Sir Robert Ball, the Royal Astro- 
nomer for Ireland, who entertains no doubt 
whatever that the moon is in sublunary 
language, “to let.” Nor can we wonder 
that a residence so far from eligible as it is 
in this selenographer’s description of it 
should be slow in going off. Some deduction 
ought perhaps to be made on political grounds 
for the lecturer’s disparagement of the un- 
occupied orb. An Irish Astronomer-Royal, 
who is in all probability a Unionist, may 
have been anxious to disenchant his fellow- 
countrymen with a possession which accord- 
ing to some opinions they have been crying 
for ever since the days of Daniel O’Connell. 
To treat the subject however with the gravity 
proper to it—and on the preservation of 
which indeed the very existence of the solar 
system depends—the desolation of the moon 
is to any fairly imaginative mind which will 
steadily dwell upon it a most uncanny 
thought. Especially is it so when we re- 
member how fond the cosmologist is of 
reminding the Earth, with that heartless 
scientific sang froid of his, that even as Luna 
is shall she become. For if the cosmologist 
is right in this—and the cosmologist is 
usually, as Heine said of Swedenborg, “« 
thoroughly honourable fellow,” who would 
be incapable of deceiving us in so serious a 
matter—our planet is at this moment, and 
perhaps for some millions of years has been, 
enjoying the melancholy privilege of attend- 
ing a rehearsal of its own funeral. Terra, 
the fair, the fresh, the ever-young, as she 
flatters herself to be, and as her admiring 
sons with the knack of verse are always 
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assuring her that she is—has had before her 
for countless ages this cosmic memento mori, 
this grisly skeleton at the celestial conviviwm / 
That pale corpse floating on the blue deep of 
ether, with the marble face still seamed and 
branded with the traces of volcanic passions 
long since extinct—that lifeless handmaid 
of our Mother, still fulfilling as in ghostly 
duty the periodic round of her ministrations 
—is only the foreshadowing image of what 
her lovely mistress, now all light and life 
and warmth and colour, must one day be. 
Let her paint herself a foot thick with the 
green of meadow and the purple of moorland, 
to that complexion she must come at last. 
The earth and the moon, says the physical 
philosopher, were once two molten globes, 
the former sixty-four times larger than the 
latter ; but the latter, he goes on to tell 
you, has got so far in its cooling process that 
it has grown cold to its centre, and the in- 
ternal heat that once supplied its volcanoes 
has become dissipated, while the former still 
retains a sufficient though diminished store 
of its original heat to produce occasional 
earthquakes and voleanic shocks. “ It seems 
likely,” he continues as coolly as if he were 
propounding the “ London, South, and Chan- 
nel” weather forecast for the following day— 
“it seems likely that in the future the same 
thing would happen to the earth when it had 
had time to cool down as had happened to 
the moon—namely, that water, air, and ani- 
mal life would disappear.” As the glacial 
region spreads southward from the Arctic, 
and northward from the Antarctic region, the 
Eskimo in the northern and the Patagonian 
in the southern latitudes will be the first to 
succumb. It is not to be supposed however 
that the more intelligent races will sit still 
to be frozen to death. A migration from 
high latitudes towards the ever contracting 
zone of warmth will undoubtedly set in— 
from the northern region of Great Britain it 
has indeed begun already. The relations of 
Canada and the United States will settle 
themselves in a manner exactly contrary to 
the predictions of American “ spread eagle” 
orators by the Canadians vacating their 
territory en masse, and joining the march 
of the inhabitants of the northern states of 
the Union towards a line drawn from the Gulf 
of Mexico to that of California. The Aus- 
tralians, who have no water as it is in the 
interior of their continent, will have to leave 
it by way of their northern and eastern 
coasts, and may perhaps procure a brief 
renewal of the lease of existence, say a few 
million of years, by dispersing themselves 
over the Polynesian groups. In the old 


world the process of extinction will he less 
gradual, for when the various races of 
western and central Europe have been 
driven across the Mediterranean and find 
themselves competing for the possession of 
the territory along the south coast of that 
sea, it is more than probable—unless men 
have by that time become too torpid to 
fight with any but badly armed races, and 
agree to toss for Morocco, Algiers, Tripoli, 
Tunis, &e.—that blows will be exchanged. 
Of the final struggle of this hemisphere, 
when after arts and commerce, laws and 
learning have successively perished, a few 
members of our old nobility will sink into 
the “snow sleep” side by side with that 
crown and flower of civilisation the negro of 
equatorial Africa, is too painful to contem- 
plate. If we are able to speak of it in a 
jesting spirit, it is because the destruction of 
organic life on the earth by cold is still a 
more or less—perhaps rather more than less 
—remote contingency, and many things may 
happen before then, not only to the subject 
matter of the theory, but to the theory itself. 
Much is to be hoped from the natural rivalry 
of scientific men. 


The history of ten months in eight volumes. 
Such is the shortest description which can 
be given of Mr. Kinglake’s great work now 
just completed ; and when to that last word 
we add the further chronological detail 
contained in the words “in fifteen years” 
we have described a literary curiosity which 
can have but few, if any, parallels in the 
chronicle of letters. Gibbon published the 
first volume of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire in 1776, and wrote the last 
lines of the work in 1787, but his eleven 
years of labour carried him over as many 
centuries. The action of the Jliad extends 
over less than a fortnight, but then there 
is no reason to suppose that Homer took 
fifteen, or even eleven years to relate it. 
We are not aware that children of six grew 
up to man’s estate, that young men drew 
near to the confines of middle age, and that 
mature manhood declined into senility, while 
the blind bard was engaged in what a school- 
boy once described as “stringing together 
his interminable hexameters.” And assur- 
edly there is no ground whatever for 
imagining that between the composition of 
the first and last lines of the Jliad, dy- 
nasties fell, constitutions perished, and the 
face of Europe underwent transformation in 
the fires of three great wars. It is from the 
last of these phenomena that Mr. Kinglake’s 
monumental production has perhaps suffered 
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most. After the struggles of Austria and 
Prussia, of Russia and Turkey, and most of all 
the Titanic conflict of France and Germany, 
the invasion of the Crimea has declined to 
proportions which owe their relative political 
insignificance to something else besides the 
effect of distance. But the thing to bear in 
mind is that this insignificance is purely 
political, and that the habit of measuring 
the exploits of men and armies by this 
standard—a habit of increasing prevalence 
in these days—is not only a vulgar but a 
dangerous one. The virtues which make 
nations safe and great, can be just as nobly 
displayed—in spite of Lord Sherbrooke’s 
discovery in his perverse days, of the petty 
territorial dimensions of Hellas-—on a small 
stage as on a large one, and a historian may 
be just as well employed in celebrating the 
display of them under the former condition 
as under the latter. The “superior” critics 
therefore who have objected to Mr. King- 
lake’s history, that it is a mere series of 
Homeric battle-pieces, do greatly err. For 
what could it be better? It is only as affording 
a series of subjects for “ battle-pieces” that 
the Crimean War possesses—at least accord- 
ing to our accepted theory of European 
politics—any claim to minute and elaborate 
historical record. In that capacity however 
its claim to such respectful treatment is of 
the highest order. It is in fact only one 
degree less commanding than that of the 
notable drama which was destined to be 
open within less than a year after the signa- 
ture of the Peace of Paris ; and the suppres- 
sion of the Indian Mutiny was an exploit, 
the results of which were in one sense even 
more conspicuously negative than those of 
the war with Russia, since it merely restored 
the status quo ante the great military revolt. 
The suggestion therefore which is covertly 
insinuated in the eriticism above referred to 
—namely, that the protracted labours of the 
historian who has dedicated a good part of a 
lifetime to recording the events of our last 
European war, are out of proportion to 
the dimensions of the subject—is surely 
unwarranted. It appears to me, on the 
contrary, that Mr. Kinglake has seized the 
true and only important aspect of the 
Crimean struggle—that is to say, as a grand 
presentment of British valour and constancy 
thrown into dramatic relief against a dark 
background of British administrative in- 
capacity ; and, treating it in this aspect, he 
has been brilliantly successful in doing 
justice to his subject. Whether we hold 
that success to be worth the time and labour 
which it has cost him will depend upon 





what we regard as the worthiest function of 
the historian, If however it be thought— 
as nowadays it is thought—worth while to 
spend months, if not years of research among 
“original documents” for the sake of un- 
ravelling some tangled web of old-world 
political intrigue which the average English- 
man may be the wiser perhaps, but certainly 
can in no other sense be the better for 
knowing all about, it is surely unreasonable 
to grudge even a greater expenditure of time 
and talent on the attempt to inspire future 
generations of Englishmen to emulate the 
heroism of their fathers. And if such a 
brilliant gift of narrative as Mr. Kinglake 
possesses can be placed at its service, so much 
the better. In this respect the two last 
volumes of the history show no trace of 
declining power. Mr. Kinglake’s eye for 
the picturesque in warfare is not dimmed, 
nor his natural force of draughtsmanship 
abated. He detects the flash of individual 
gallantry through the smoke of the battle- 
field as unerringly as ever, and his well- 
known manner of recounting deeds of daring 
with its fine underglow of enthusiasm, ever 
felt beneath an almost Tacitean reserve of 
diction, is no whit less impressive to-day, to 
a reader of any imagination, than it was 
when the struggle was still fresh in all our 
minds. Let any one read the story of Captain 
Oldershaw and No. VII. Battery, and say 
whether it will not be a bad day for England 
when such a narrative ceases to thrill an 
Englishman's breast. 


I think it is an American humourist who 
has told us he has met with more than one 
criminal who had a superstitious objection 
to being hanged on a Friday, believing that 
no good could come of taking so important 
a step on so unlucky a day. He adds, I 
believe, that the sentence was executed on 
that day for the express purpose of dis- 
abusing the man of so childish a fancy in 
the future. We shall never know whether 
he was cured of the superstition, but I am 
certainly disposed to think that no such super- 
stitions are curable by any milder means. 
Some people perhaps think that it is not a 
common complaint. Let them institute a 
“delicate investigation” into the subject 
among their friends—promising of course, 
not to laugh or tell—and they will be aston- 
ished at the numbers of the people who 
think “there may be something in it,” and 
the still larger number, who while they 
disclaim belief in omens “would rather not 
have them happen.” I quite admit that 
some of the methods adopted with the object 
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of discrediting superstition are almost as 
irrational as the superstitions themselves. An 
illustration of this is to be found in the well- 
known story of the club of sceptics who used 
to dine together thirteen at table, thirteen 
times a year, and begin dinner on each occa- 
sion by solemnly upsetting the salt. Why 
they might just as well go about to prove to 
a Roman that a picus levus was not an evil 
augury for a projected journey by letting 
ioose a bird of that species from a cage 
in front of the intending traveller. A 
thirteen dinner deliberately arranged would 
of course have no charm (perhaps the ration- 
alistic explanation is that no dinner of so 
many guests can possibly have any charm) ; 
while to upset the salt intentionally does not 
differ in principle from helping yourself to 
that condiment. The essence of the omen lies 
of course in the fortuitousness of the incident. 
The idea is that the same Fate which, with- 
out knowledge has decreed your death or 
misfortune, has mysteriously ordained the pre- 
monitory sign. No doubt it may be argued 
in reply that the intentional avoidance of an 
omen is just as delusive in another way as 
intentionally bringing it to pass. It is im- 
possible that by evading the omen you should 
avert the calamity : you simply deprive your- 
self of a useful, if dispiriting, premonition to 
arrange your affairs. Perhaps the wisest 
man is he who neither courts the ill omen 
nor avoids it, and who, if he does chance to 
meet with it, contents himself with taking 
those simple and obvious precautions which 
it would be the mere pride of purblind 
rationalism to omit. Thus for instance, 
if he should be unfortunate enough to lose 
a tooth elsewhere than at the dentist’s, he 
need not be above dropping a pinch of 
salt upon it before throwing it into the fire. 
Such a rite cannot possibly do any harm, 
and it may—for there are more things in 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our 
philosophy—be the means of averting ill- 
luck. Again, to fix up a horseshoe over one’s 
knocker is merely a compliance with a quaint 
old custom which no one else has any right 
to object to, and which only those who con- 
ceit themselves on having penetrated all the 
secrets of the universe will confidently pro- 
nounce inefficacious as acharm. There are at 
any rate authentic instances of good fortune 
having, at least before the present agricultural 
depression, attended farmers who have nailed 
this amulet to their barn doors; and our 
knowledge of the whole mystery of causation 
is so imperfect that it is not for us to hazard 
any dogmatic dissociation of the two pheno- 
mena. In like manner, though there may 


perhaps be nothing in the belief that a baby 
will die if you cut its nails before it is a year 
old, yet when it is so easy not to cut a baby’s 
nails it may reasonably be doubted whether 
any affectionate parent would be justified in 
defying a widespread popular belief. Why 
incur any, even the slightest, risk in such a 
matter? Moreover I doubt whether on prin- 
ciples long ago accepted by us as a nation we 
have the right to affirm that the risk of de 
fying any belief which can really describe 
itself as popular is a slight one. For after 
all it is quite certain—you will find it stated 
by Lord Macaulay—that the mass of man- 
kind may be trusted to know better what is 
good for them than any minority, however 
able, cultivated, or well-meaning. If then 
the mass of mankind are superstitious, we 
ought carefully to consider whether Ration- 
alism on these subjects may not be a mere 
aristocratic or oligarchic prejudice. If a 
majority of the world are of opinion that to 
turn the mattress over on a Friday or to rectify 
the mistake of putting a sock on wrong side 
out is to court calamity, it may be our duty 
as sound democrats to embrace their convic- 
tions on these points. Securus judicat orbis 
terrarum. 

It is noteworthy too that even the so- 
called superstitious apply a certain amount of 
reason to the determination of the question 
whether this or that event is due to the 
operation of fate or to human agencies. 
Thus they rightly perceive that it is much 
more likely that prosperity should be due to 
their own merits than to chance, while with 
adversity the converse conclusion possesses 
an equal degree of probability ; and we con- 
sequently hear rather less about the effects 
of good than we do about those of bad luck. 
Indeed I have known instances in which 
Fors  Adversa has been fixed with a re- 
sponsibility which she perhaps hoped to 
evade. Thus fared she with an under- 
graduate of my recollection, who complained 
bitterly of the “ill-luck” which had caused 
his rejection by the examiners, in consequence, 
as was supposed, of his showing himself to be 
on terms of insufficient intimacy with the 
eminent historian, Livy. It may have been 
the “ Patavinity”” of which that great writer 
has been accused that repelled him, but it is 
at any rate certain that the meeting of the 
examinee and the author in the schools was 
such as to show that their previous acquaint- 
ance had been of the slightest character, and 
had since been succeeded by something very 
like complete estrangement. In a word, the 
youth had been “ ploughed” in his Livy. “1 
shouldn’t complain of it so much,” he said 
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ruefully, “if it were not forthe confounded bad 
luck of the thing considering what happened 
the very morning I went into the schools.” 
“ What bad luck—what happened?” inquired 
a sympathising friend. ‘“ Well, you know,” 
was the reply, “that I never looked at my 
Livy till that morning, but just at breakfast 
I thought I would try my hand at Sortes— 
Sortes, what d’you call it?” “Sortes Liviane,” 
suggested his friend with much readiness of 
paraphrase. “ Yes, that'll do. Well, I 
opened the book at a shot with a fork, and 
I took the two chapters I found on the page 
it opened at, and read them up with the 
crib.” “And the Sortes turned out all 
gamm——” “Not a bit of it, my dear 
fellow. Those very two chapters were set 
me in the schools. That’s just where the 
infernal luck comes in. I’m hanged if I 
could construe them!” So insidiously, we 
see, does Fortune intrude herself even into 
regions supposed to be under human control, 


Several weeks have now passed without 
any one making observations on the private 
character of Shelley. What may be the 
explanation of this singular reserve, I do 
not profess to say, but I dare not hope that 
it will be of much longer duration. At 
present the parole is with the whitewashers. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has had the last word 
or the last important word, and he has 


dismissed the “ /tarnal problem” and other 
ethical conundrums which the modern Shel- 
leyans are always asking each other, in a 
highly characteristic fashion. “ What a 
set!” exclaims Mr. Arnold. “What a 
world!” Yes it was a set—it was a world, 
and this eminent critic is to be congratulated 
on his unhesitating assumption of a position 
in which he must have known that he would 
find himself in line with “ Bottles.” Un- 
questionably they are both right, Bottles and 
his literary creator, though they have reached 
their common standing-ground by opposite 
routes. Philistian respectability concurs 
with good taste and good feeling as regards 
the solution of the Harriet problem. Both 
must agree that if # equal the morality of 
Shelley’s dealings with that unhappy young 
woman, and if an average standard of 
conduct be represented by the integer 1, 
then x will work out to an unpleasantly 
large number of decimal places. Mr. Arnold 
assures us that even after this algebraical 
operation is concluded, the “ideal Shelley 
survives.” We must all sincerely hope so. 
But how thankful we should all be that 
Shakespeare died nearer three than two 
centuries ago, and that nothing more difficult 
than the comparatively simple “ Anne pro- 
blem” is now likely to be discovered and 
presented to us in connection with the life- 
history of the immortal bard ! 
H. D. Tra. 
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PORTRAIT OF ARIOSTO. 


Engraved by R. Taytor, from the Picture by Titian, in the National Gallery 





